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famous. His characters don’t 
solve mysteries, have magical 
powers or live in the future. 
But in his new novel, Freedom, 
Jonathan Franzen shows 
us the way we live now 
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Ford Fusionis rising to the top. It’s now projected to hold its resale value better than Camry, 
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10 Questions. 116 wrote. di 


stars in The Expendables, out now. Sylvester 
Stallone will now take your questions 


Which do you enjoy more, 
acting or directing? 

Casper Andersen, COPENHAGEN 
Oh, there’s no question about 
it: directing. You are the 
architect. If it’s good, great. If 
it fails, it’s because your vision 
wasn't good. It’s the idea of 
building something from the 
foundation up. When you're 
an actor, you're a slave to other 
people’s visions. 


You're an accomplished writer. 
How has your writing for the 
screen affected your acting? 
Carey Wallace, CHELSEA, MICH. 
Well, my writing for the 
screen is really the reason I’m 
here. I was not very good in 
school. If you're not brilliant, 
you try to find something 
that resonates. With acting, I 
was going nowhere. I was like 
Mugger No. 3 in every movie. 
When you're playing the 
fourth lead on Spy Kids, you 
know you're not doing well. 


| grew up watching your mov- 
les. Why do you think there’s 
such strong sentiment these 
days against action films? 
Javier Negron Rivera, 
LAS PIEDRAS, P.R. 
There has always been an elit- 
ist attitude toward action films. 
Good action films—not crap, 
but good action films—are 
really morality plays. They deal 
in modern, mythic culture. 
The industry has dismissed 
that, which I think is a big flaw. 
Action films have been the 
cornerstone of this business. 
Without those escapist films, 
they wouldn’t be making the 
so-called important dramas. 


How do you feel about today’s 
CGI-heavy action movies? 

Dennis Reyes, MANILA 
I think audiences have hit 
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the wall with CGI and special 
effects. They have seen so 
many over-the-top events that 
they can’t suspend disbelief. 

I think because some of the 
films have not delivered, there 
might be a revisionist return 
to classic action films like the 
The Wild Bunch or the Charles 
Bronson [films] or Dirty Harry. 


Is there a chance in hell you will 
ever write, direct and star in 
another Rocky movie? 


Kelly Doerfler, | 


CRANBERRY TOWNSHIP, PA. 
The last Rocky took 19 years 
to get off the ground, and it 
was quite a challenge. It'd 
be interesting to doa Frank 
Capra~—esque one, where 
Rocky runs for mayor: a 
simple blue-collar guy goes 
all the way. But I learned in 


a ——_ 


| Rocky V that you really can't 
tamper with that formula. 
When he’s outside the ring, 
that’s another character. 
You've seen the end of 
Rocky. I’m really happy with 
the way he rode off into 

the sunset. 


Rocky is an icon. Has it been 

a burden or a blessing to have 
played such a powerful arche- 
type so early in your career? 


Mat Sansom, 
NORFOLK, ENGLAND 


When |! was younger, I 
thought it was a burden, and 

I did everything in the world 
to go against it. Now that I’ve 
gotten older, it’s the greatest 
thing that’s ever happened to 
me. I took my run at drama. 
I've done my things with com 
edy, and this is where I belong. 


Can you fight in real life? 

Eli Seegs, SYDNEY 
I’m pretty good. I’ve always 
been very aggressive and 
quick with my hands, That’s 
why I decided, when I had the 
chance to do Rocky, to become 
a boxer, because I thought 
I could pull that off, as op 
posed to a tennis player ora 
running back. 


Do you ever work out to the 
Rocky song? 

Dave Burgess, DUBLIN 
Yeah, I do every now and then, 
believe it or not. It does work. 
Even after 30 years it gets me 


| going. It’s amazing. 


Are there any more goals you 
wish to accomplish? 

Travis Chandler, VERONA, VA. 
There are always goals. If you 
don’t have a mountain, build 
one and then climb it. And 
after you climb it, build an 
other one; otherwise you start 
to flatline in your life. People 
think retiring is fun. Well, 


| maybe, but if you have a cer 


tain kind of fire inside, there 
is no end in sight. 


What made you not want to fol- 
low through with Rambo 5? 

Alfonso Pinto, 

WHITTIER, CALIF. 


| It would be very inappropri 


ate at my age to have Rambo 
disappearing into the woods. 
Where's he going to go? When 
does he stop running—when 
he’s go? He can’t run anymore. 
Why? Because he can’t get his 
walker up the hill! eS 
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about VIAGRA. It’s America’s most Prescribed ED treatment. 


For more information 9° to viagra.com or Call 1-888-484-2472 (1-888-4VIAGRA), 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION ABOUT VIAGRA 


Never take VIAGRA if you take any medicines with nitrates. This 
includes nitroglycerin, Your blood pressure could drop quickly. It could 
fall to an unsafe or life-threatening level. 


ABOUT ERECTILE DYSFUNCTION (ED) 


Erectile dysfunction means a man cannot get or keep an erection. 
Health problems, injury, or side effects of drugs may cause ED. The 
cause may not be known, 


ABOUT VIAGRA 


VIAGRA is used to treat ED in men. When you want to have sex, 
VIAGRA can help you get and keep an erection when you are sexually 
excited. You cannot get an erection just by taking the pill. Only your 
doctor can prescribe VIAGRA, 


VIAGRA does not cure ED. 


VIAGRA does not protect you or your partner from STDs (sexually 
transmitted diseases) or HIV, You will need to use a condom. 


VIAGRA is not a hormone or an aphrodisiac. 


WHO IS VIAGRA FOR? 
Who should take VIAGRA? 


Men who have ED and whose heart is healthy enough for sex. 


Who should NOT take VIAGRA? 
* If you ever take medicines with nitrates: 


* Medicines that treat chest pain (angina), such as nitroglycerin 
or isosorbide mononitrate or dinitrate 


* If you use some street drugs, such as “poppers” (amyl nitrate 
or nitrite) 
* If you are allergic to anything in the VIAGRA tablet 


BEFORE YOU START VIAGRA 
Tell your doctor if you have or ever had: 


¢ Heart attack, abnormal heartbeats, or stroke 


Heart problems, such as heart failure, chest pain, or aortic 
valve narrowing 
Low or high blood pressure 


Severe vision loss 


An eye condition called retinitis pigmentosa 

Kidney or liver problems 

Blood problems, such as sickle cell anemia or leukemia 

A deformed penis, Peyronie’s disease, or an erection that lasted 
more than 4 hours 

Stomach ulcers or any kind of bleeding problems 

Tell your doctor about all your medicines. Include over-the-counter 

medicines, vitamins, and herbal products. Tell your doctor if you take 

or use: 

* Medicines called alpha-blockers to treat high blood pressure or 
prostate problems. Your blood pressure could suddenly get too low. 
You could get dizzy or faint. Your doctor may start you on a lower 
dose of VIAGRA. 

Medicines called protease inhibitors for HIV. Your doctor may 
prescribe a25 mg dose, Your doctor may limit VIAGRA to 25 mg 
in a 48-hour period, 

Other methods to cause erections. These include pills, injections, 
implants, or pumps. 

A medicine called REVATIO. VIAGRA should not be used with 
REVATIO as REVATIO contains sildenafil, the same medicine 
found in VIAGRA. 
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POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF VIAGRA 


Side effects are mostly mild to moderate. They usually go away after a 
few hours. Some of these are more likely to happen with higher doses. 


The most common side effects are: 
¢ Headache * Feeling flushed 
Less common side effects are: 
¢ Trouble telling blue and green apart or seeing a blue tinge on things 
« Eyes being more sensitive to light ¢ Blurred vision 
Rarely, a small number of men taking VIAGRA have reported 
these serious events: 
¢ Having an erection that lasts more than 4 hours. If the erection is not 
treated right away, long-term loss of potency could occur. 
Sudden decrease or loss of sight in one or both eyes. We do not 
know if these events are caused by VIAGRA and medicines like it 
or caused by other factors. They may be caused by conditions like 
high blood pressure or diabetes. If you have sudden vision changes, 
stop using VIAGRA and all medicines like it. Call your doctor right 
away. 
Sudden decrease or loss of hearing. We do not Know if these events 
are caused by VIAGRA and medicines like it or caused by other 
factors. If you have sudden hearing changes, stop using VIAGRA 
and all medicines like it. Call your doctor right away. 
Heart attack, stroke, irregular heartbeats, and death. We do not 
know whether these events are caused by VIAGRA or caused by 
other factors. Most of these happened in men who already had 
heart problems. 
If you have any of these problems, stop VIAGRA. Call your doctor 
right away. 


* Upset stomach 


HOW TO TAKE VIAGRA 


Do: 
Take VIAGRA only the way your doctor tells you. VIAGRA comes 
in 25 mg, 50 mg, and 100 mg tablets. Your doctor will tell you how 
much to take, 
If you are over 65 or have serious liver or kidney problems, your 
doctor may start you at the lowest dose (25 mg). 
Take VIAGRA about | hour before you want to have sex. 
VIAGRA starts to work in about 30 minutes when you are sexually 
excited. VIAGRA lasts up to 4 hours. 

Don't: 

* Do not take VIAGRA more than once a day. 


* Do not take more VIAGRA than your doctor tells you. 
If you think you need more VIAGRA, talk with your doctor. 


¢ Do not start or stop any other medicines before checking with 
your doctor. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 


* This is only a summary of important information. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist for complete product information OR 


+ Go to www.viagra.com or call (888) 4-VIAGRA (484-2472), 





Uninsured? Need help paying for Pfizer medicine? Pfizer 
has programs that can help. Call 1-866-706-2400 or visit 
www.PfizerHelpfulAnswers.com. 
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most deadly regime 


BY BRENDAN BRADY 


worry about food or supplies—Ta 

Mok took care of that,” says 56-year 
old Sam Roeun, a former Khmer Rouge 
soldier with a prosthetic left leg who 
sells entrance tickets to tourists in 
front of his former boss’s home. Ta 
(Grandfather) Mok, as his revolutionary 
alias went, was the radical regime’s top 
military commander. In Anlong Veng, 
an isolated district of mostly wooden 
homes and crop fields, the name still 
conjures a mixture of worship and fear. 
It’s the latter sentiment that the Cambo 
dian government is trying to cultivate. 
Hoping to persuade visitors to branch 
out from the more trodden Cambodian 
trails, officials are attempting to add 
a new stop to the tourist’s to-do list: 

a foray into the last stronghold of the 
mass-murdering Khmer Rouge. 

More than a million foreign visitors 
each year pay homage to the ancient 
temples of Angkor Wat. But while it is 
just an hour anda half away by road, An 
long Veng receives only a tiny fraction 
of this horde, just a trickle compared 
with the modest flow that visits Phnom 
Penh’s infamous Killing Fields fora 
glimpse of the Khmer Rouge’s goriest 
operations. Tourism officials’ plans, 
dating back to 2000, to transform 
Anlong Veng into a showcase of 
the Khmer Rouge’s final days 
suggest that they believe 
a bit of polish could turn 
those numbers around. In 
March, the government ap 
proved a plan to formalize 
the area’s development in 
order to allow “national and 
international guests to visit and 
understand the last political leadership 
of the genocidal regime” but has yet to 
begin any significant construction. 

Anlong Veng is mostly populated by 
former Khmer Rouge cadres and their 
progeny. The fanatical regime’s surviving 
leaders, depleted militia and dwindling 
supporters decamped there in the 1980s, 
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Memory lane Local children cycle past the tomb of former Khmer Rouge leader Ta Mok 


after Vietnam toppled the Khmer Rouge 
and installed anew government. When 
it fell, in 1998, Anlong Veng was the last 
territory under the Khmer Rouge rule. 
Today, most of the district’s 14 scattered 
sites chosen by the Tourism Ministry for 
its new genocide-tour itinerary leave a 
meager impression. 

The best-preserved attraction, Ta 
Mok’s hideout, includes three rickety 
structures and a decaying Chinese 


made radio car used to disseminate 


propaganda. Ta Mok’s daughter 
Preak Lin, a deadpan 55-year 
old woman who owns a pea 
nut farm in the area, says the 
elegant stupa housing her 
father’s remains (also one of 
the itinerary stops) nourishes 
fond family memories. Ta Mok 
died in 2006, before he could be put 
on trial by a U.N.-backed war-crimes 
court that is ongoing. “Many people 
came to his funeral to pay tribute to 
him,” she says. “When they open the 
tourist project, the villagers will be hap 
py, because they can earn more money, 
but I won’t be happy, because it will 
make me [miss] my father more.” 


Lamenting the loss of the Butcher (Ta 
Mok’s nickname) or not, Anlong Veng’s 
residents, many of whom suffer from the 
same poverty that afflicts most Cambodi 
ans, are excited at the prospect of a steadier 
stream of customers for their vending 
stalls, restaurants and guesthouses. At 
the moment, only about a dozen people 
visit the main sites each day. Perhaps none 
has his entrepreneurial ambitions set 
higher than Nhem En. The former portrait 
photographer of prisoners who passed 
through the Tuol Sleng prison—an ante 
room to death where an estimated 15,000 
people were viciously tortured—Nhem 
has for years tried to capitalize on his 
morbidly intimate connection with the 
Khmer Rouge and its inner workings. He 
is unveiling his own attraction, a private 
museum located a half hour outside An 
long Veng that will include, among other 
things, a walking stick, toilet seat and san 
dals he claims belonged to Pol Pot. Nhem 
says he wants to help illuminate Khmer 
Rouge history for foreigners and young 
Cambodians alike, but he’s also more than 
happy to let someone else carry the torch: 
“lam offering my museum for $2 million 
to anyone interested in buying it.” i 
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Controversial Cover 

Time’s cover image and story about the 
young woman who had her nose and ears 
cut off by the Taliban were horrific [Aug. 9]. 
I do not doubt that this brutality would 
increase were we to pull our troops from 
the region. However, the death and trauma 
suffered by our forces in order to prevent 
the abuse documented in your cover story 
are too high a price to pay. 


Ken Rosner, | 
MARTINSBURG, W.VA. 


Thank you for having the courage to print 
such a distressing cover image. The shock 
value of Aisha’s mutilated face encouraged 
metopickuptheissueandreadaboutthe | 
few advances that have been made against 
the Taliban when it comes to women’s 
rights. We get so wrapped up in today’s 
watercooler gossip in our celebrity-centric 
society (Mel Gibson’s rants, Heidi Montag’s 
surgeries, Chelsea Clinton’s wedding dress) 
that we forget about the real issues affect- 
ing this world. 

Pat Schneider, TUMWATER, WASH. 


While I congratulate you on a power- 

ful cover image and a well-written 

story by Aryn Baker, I find your cover 

line—*What Happens if We Leave 

Afghanistan”—misleading. The solution 

to the suppression of women in Afghani 

stan is not foreign occupation but the 

irreversible transformation of Afghan 

governance and societal values. 
Rouben Azizian, HONOLULU 


Putting a disfigured girl on your 
cover was a terrible editorial decision. 
Obviously our world has its horrors, but I 
have small children at home. Having that 
arrive through the mail slot was quite 
distressing. It seems inappropriate for a 
broad-based magazine like yours. 
Mary Gardner, BOSTON | 
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Afghan 
Women and 
the Return 
of the Taliban 
10 Questions: Big Spill, Little = 
Jorge Ramos Damage? a 
How readers responded 


FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


Surveying the Damage 

Michael Grunwald’s statement that the BP 
oil spill is not an environmental disaster 
is at best premature [“Big Spill, Little Dam- 
age?” Aug. 9]. The deaths of thousands of 
shorebirds and hundreds of sea turtles and 
marine mammals are not insignificant. 


Robert W. Hastings, PRATTVILLE, ALA. 


| No matter how many clean birds Grunwald 


saw or how many statistics he throws 
around, suggesting that millions of gallons 
of oil in our waters has anything less than 
a disastrous effect on our environment is 
beyond the scope of reality. 


Justine Benson, SALEM, MASS. 


SOUND OFF 


‘Alan Mulally, | am 
pulling for you. | am 
a third-generation 
textile worker, and I 
know what happens 
when our country 
won’t support us.’ 


Jane Collins Gibbs, GREENVILLE, S.C., 
on Ford’s CEO [“How to Make Cars and 
Make Money Too,” Aug. 9] 








| Reacting to Ramos 
| While Univision anchor Jorge Ramos 


rightly states that the Declaration of 
Independence says all men are created 
equal, the Founding Fathers never intend 
ed for criminals to be granted the same 
rights as law-abiding citizens [10 Ques 
tions, Aug. 9]. Illegal aliens, by entering 


| this country unlawfully, deserve to be 





subjected to appropriate punishment 
(e.g., deportation) and certainly not 
afforded privileges. 





Paul Abbott, WALPOLE, MASS. | 


I found Ramos’ response about Nelson 
Mandela striking. I wish nothing but 
prosperity and success to all legal citi- 
zens of the U.S. However, to compare the 
plight of Mandela to the current situa- 
tion regarding immigration to the U.S. 
from Mexico is disingenuous at best and, 
frankly, an insult to Mandela. 


Michael Thompson, DES MOINES, IOWA | 


The Nut of the Issue 

Joel Stein’s column addressing his 2009 
piece in which he dismissed nut allergies 
was informative and, as usual, entertaining 
[“Aw, Nuts!” Aug. 9]. But it could have 


| consisted of five words: “I was wrong. 


I’m sorry.” That he understands the first 
statement and realizes his previous stance 


| was ignorant and hurtful to many was 


evident. I’m not so sure about the second. 
Richard R. Warner, TILLAMOOK, ORE. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “Is the White House Rolling Out Its Secret 
Weapon?” we cited Travis Childers as one of 
the congressional candidates who asked for Mi 
chelle Obama to appear in their districts this fall 
{July 26]. Childers’ office says the request was not 
political in nature. 

= In “Big Spill, Little Damage?” we misidentified 
the bird in the photograph [Aug. 9]. The bird is a 
great egret, not acrane. 
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The Moment 


HE DIDN’T SAVE LIVES OR STOP A TERRORIST OR DO ANYTHING 
8|9| TO: New York we usually consider heroic. But Steven Slater—the JetBlue 

flight attendant who on Aug. 9 cursed out a passenger over 
the p.a. after an altercation, then deplaned, with a beer, via the emergency slide—is our new folk 
hero of the skies. Slater’s was not the most levelheaded course of action: he freaked out in front 
of passengers, abused aircraft equipment and was later arrested. But his mad-as-hell rebellion 
struck a chord: by Aug. 1 more than 28,000 people had joined the Free Steven Slater page on 
Facebook. Quitting your job dramatically would seem to be the last thing you want to do in the 
middle of an economic downturn. As new numbers show, those who lose their jobs now tend to 
stay unemployed for a long, long time. But the flip side is that those still working often have to 
do more, while wages stagnate. To those stressed-out workers caught in the middle, the fantasy 
of telling someone off no doubt seems alluring. Some may decide they aren’t going to take it 
anymore. Others will just be glad Slater took the slide for them. —By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 
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The World 





Civilian Casualties Up 


The number of Afghans killed or 
wounded increased by nearly a third in 
the first six months of this year, compared 
with the same period last year, according 
to a report from the U.N. Assistance 
Mission in Afghanistan (UNAMA). The 
report says anti-government elements, 
including the Taliban, were responsible 
for 76% of all Afghan civilian casualties. 
Though it notes a 64% reduction in 
civilian casualties from pro-government 
air strikes, a recent NATO air strike 
killed at least a dozen Afghan civilians, 
one day after General David Petraeus’ 
directive emphasized the need to avoid . 
such deaths. The U.N. report comes on 
the heels of a massacre in the country’s 
northeast that saw the execution of 10 
foreign aid workers; the Taliban claimed 
responsibility. 


Civilian deaths are up. 
Who's to blame? 
Deaths in the first six months of each year: 


1,054 — 





818 


® Anti-government elements 
® Pro-government forces 
@ Other 


SOURCE: UNAMA 








2|Mexico 


Supreme 
Court Rules 
On Gay 
Marriage 





| Less than a week 


after it upheld a 
Mexico City law 
legalizing same-sex 
marriage, Mexico’s 
Supreme Court 
addressed the 

rest of the nation. 
On Aug. 10, the 
judges ruled by a 
vote of 9-2 that all 
Mexican states 
must recognize 

gay marriages 
sanctioned in 
Mexico City. While 
individual states are 
not required to pass 
their own same- 


| sex-marriage laws, 


couples married 


_ In Mexico City will 
| retain rights outside 


the capital. The law, 
which was opposed 


| by President Felipe 


Calderén’s National 
Action Party as 

well as the Catholic 
Church, was passed 
in December and 
took effect in 
March. 
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3 | California 


An Unexpected Partnership 


| Google and Verizon announced a plan 


on Aug. 9 that would allow Internet 
providers to offer accelerated premium 
broadband and wireless content. Critics 
say the plan runs counter to the principle 
of Net neutrality, the idea that all legal 
online data—from government reports to 
YouTube videos—should be treated equally 
and delivered to all users at the same speed. 
The proposal would prevent preferential 
treatment over current broadband lines. But 


| ifadopted by Congress, it could also pave 





the way for Internet-subscription rates for 
some types of video similar to those offered 
by cable-TV companies. In the meantime, 
the FCC is considering regulating the 


| Internet as a telecommunications service, 


which would restrict companies from 
prioritizing their content. 





A helicopter drops off survivors on dry land 


4| Pakistan 
Desperate for Help 


More than 14 million people have been af- 
fected by intense flooding in northwestern 
Pakistan, yet international assistance has 


| beensluggish. The U.N., which launched an 


appeal for $459 million in aid, has warned 
that militants could exploit the need. Some 
1,600 people have died, and countless 
others have been stranded without food or 
shelter. The destruction has reached Sindh 
and Punjab provinces, Pakistan's bread- 
basket. About 2.6 million acres (1 million 
hectares) of cropland are submerged. 


5|Greentand 


| Huge Iceberg 








Breaks Away 


In what forecasters 
at the Canadian 

Ice Service called a 
“surprise,” a huge 
chunk of ice broke 
off the Petermann 
Glacier, one of 
Greenland's largest, 
located along the 


| northwestern coast. 


The “ice island,” as 
the iceberg has been 
dubbed, is more than 
four times the size 
of Manhattan and 


| the largest piece of 


ice to be adrift in the 
Arctic since 1962. 


| While there are fears 


for the safety of 
some North Atlantic 
shipping lanes, the 
greater concern is 
the rate at which 
the ice is melting 
below the surface of 
the glacier, where 

it is losing 80% of 
its mass. 


4.4 Manhattans 








‘Numbers: 2% 2 


4) ARIF ALI AFP/GETTY IMAGES; 5: AFP/GETTY IMAGES: 6: ALY SONG 


REUTERS; 7 





XINHUA/LANDOY; 26 


Estimated percentage of BP-branded gas 
stations in the U.S. owned by the company; 
the rest of the 10,000 are independent 


FINDARR O'RENMLY 


298 


Tiger Woods’ final score at an August golf 
tournament; it was 18 over par, his worst 
finish ever in a PGA event 





REUTERS: VIDEO GAME: EA SPORTS 





6) China 
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RAIN SETS OFF MASSIVE MUDSLIDE In a year that has seen more than 1,800 people die because of 
| 


flooding across China, a rain-triggered landslide in the northwestern county of Zhouqu on Aug. 8 
proved to be the most devastating event yet. More than 1,100 people have been killed since the Bailong 
River in Gansu province swelled and broke its banks, cascading water and debris down hillsides. At 
least 7,000 rescuers were employed in search of hundreds of those still missing. 


7 | Colombia 


Two Leaders 
Make Nice 


Three days after 
assuming the 
presidency of 
Colombia, U.S.- 
backed Juan Manuel 
Santos welcomed 
Venezuelan leader 
Hugo Chavez on 
Aug. 10 at a summit 
aimed at restoring 
relations between 
the longtime rivals. 
Border tensions 
have spiked in 
recent weeks 

over claims that 
Colombian guerrillas 
were operating from 
inside Venezuela. 





8% 


Percentage of children born in the U.S. 
in 2008 whose parents were illegal 
immigrants, according to a recent study 


| 8| Indonesia 
| Radical Cleric Charged 


| Police arrested Islamist cleric Abubakar Ba’asyir on Aug. 9 and charged 
him two days later under an antiterrorism law. He is accused of 
organizing and funding al-Qaeda in Aceh, whose terrorist training camp 
was found by police in February. Ba’asyir is thought to be a founder of 
Jemaah Isiamiah, the militant group behind the 2002 attacks on 
nightclubs in Bali that killed 202 people. 





9| Washington 
Pentagon Tightens Its Belt 


Defense Secretary Robert Gates announced his intention to shift 
Pentagon spending away from “the culture of endless money” 

to “a culture of savings and restraint.” Among Gates’ plans is 

| the shuttering of Joint Forces Command, which was set up to 
improve coordination among the various military branches. Gates 
also announced plans to eliminate 50 general and flag-officer 
positions. The cuts are designed to trim the Pentagon’s considerable 
bureaucracy ahead of potential congressional budget cuts. 


3,024 3,300 $240 musi 


elsewhere in the DOD 





Military and DOD Civilian contractor Joint Forces 
civilian positions jobs eliminated Command budget 
eliminated that will be used 

| 


SOURCE) USJF.COM 


Kagame Coasts to Victory 


On Aug. 9, Rwandan President Paul 
Kagame won re-election by a 93% 
landslide. Although Kagame is largely 


| credited with promoting economic growth 


and helping the country recover from 
the 1994 genocide in which up to 800,000 
people were killed, he has developed a 


| noted authoritarian streak. Ahead of the 


election, Kagame denied involvement in 
the arrests of opposition leaders and the 
murder of an investigative journalist who 


| had published an article linking Kagame 
| to an assassination attempt against a rival. 





| A Rwandan voter exits a polling booth after 


casting her ballot 


* | What They’re 
Banning in Bangladesh: 


The Bangladeshi government has banned 
corporal punishment in educational 
institutions. The ban follows a July episode in 
which a 10-year-old student allegedly 
committed suicide after being exposed to 
harsh punishment by his teacher. Faculty found 
guilty of beating students will face reprimands 


| from school officials. A 2009 UNICEF report 
| estimated that 88% of schools in Bangladesh 
still used switches or sticks to punish children. 








6, 000": 





By Harriet Barovick, Nate Rawlings, Frances Romero, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath, Ishaan Tharc 


Number of retired NFL players who 
have sued Electronic Arts for unauthorized 
use of their likenesses in Madden NFL 09 
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Washington 


The Politics Page 





Mark Halperin’s Take: 
Rocky Mountain Why 


After a confusing flurry of summer primaries leading 
up to November's midterms, the Aug. 10 Senate 
contests in Colorado provided some clarity about the 
mood of the electorate and the parties’ prospects for 
the fall, with an advantage this time to the Democrats 
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Appointed incumbent 
Senator Michael 
Bennet (above left), 
a first-time candidate 
backed by the party 
establishment 


+ 


Nomination 
winner 


President Obama (who 
campaigned for Bennet) 
and his political team, 
which showed it could 
turn out purple-state 
voters with the techni- 
cal proficiency it will 
need in the fall 


indirect 
winners 


Bill Clinton (who 
backed the challenger 
Andrew Romanoff). 
Pundits who argued 
that the Obama brand 
and Democratic 
incumbents are totally 
doomed 


Indirect 
losers 


16 


| Washington Democrats, 


| forces within the GOP 


| things up 


Washington Republi- 


The Tea Party's Ken 
Buck (above right), the 
Weld County district 
attorney, who pulled 

an upset over former 
lieutenant governor 
Jane Norton with a 
relentlessly anti-Beltway 
mantra 


who will get the 
November matchup 
they wanted against 
the controversial Buck. 
Anti-Establishment 


that hope to shake 


cans, who have now 
failed to get their de- 
sired Senate nominees 
in six key contests. 
Necktiemakers (Buck 
and Bennet both 
adopted the casual 
open-shirt look as a 
campaign strategy) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


How Will Obama 
Reshuffle His 
National-Security 
Team? 


BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 

As the White House gears up 
for the midterm elections, 
talk is turning to which key 
players may look to depart 
after Nov. 2. One of the earliest 
to exit could be the Na 


served as National Security 
Council deputy under Bill 
Clinton. Recently, another 
candidate has surfaced: Gen 
eral James Cartwright, the 
well-regarded vice chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, 
like Jones, is also a Marine. 
(Known to friends as “Hoss,” 
Cartwright has reportedly 
impressed Obama in face-to 
face meetings.) 

A Jones departure 


tional Security Adviser, Persea might be just part 
jim Jones. Obama's as ‘Hoss,’ ofa shake-up for 
pick ofaretired Marine Cartwright Obama’s national 
general with Repub has reportedly security team this 
lican ties for the job impressed fall. Defense Secre 
was hailedasashrewd Obamain tary Robert Gates 
hoice. But from the face-to-face = 1,5 made no secret of 
choice. But from the meetings s made no secret 0 


start, Jones has been an 
awkward fit—laconic in style 
and less close to the President 
personally than some more 
junior aides. With much of 
the sleeves-rolled coordinat- 
ing work handled by his 
deputy, Tom Donilon, Jones 
has become a kind of foreign 
policy adviser and emissary 
for the President, making fre 
quent trips abroad to consult 
with allies. 

Who might succeed Jones? 
Donilon would be a natural 
choice, though his background 
is as much in politics as foreign 
policy. Hillary Clinton’s State 
Department deputy, James 
Steinberg, was an original can 
didate for the job and already 

















NSC adviser 
Jim Jones 





his longing to leave 
Washington and has already 
accepted at least one Obama 
entreaty to stick around. A 
Gates exit would raise even 
more interesting casting 
questions—including the real 
possibility that Obama might 
have a splashy replacement in 
mind: Hillary Clinton. 


SARAH PALIN 


A Winning Seal of 


| Approval—So Far 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


Sarah Palin has made about 

30 endorsements in GOP 
primaries this year—but her |: 
batting average is starting 

to flatten out. So far, she’s 
picked 12 winners (like Nikki 
Haley in the South Carolina 
governor's race) and eight 
losers (like Karen Handel, 
who conceded a squeaker in 
the Georgia governor's race 
on Aug. 11). Her feel for state 
wide races is good, but she has _| = 
struggled to pick winners in 
House contests. Her O.K. can 
surprise even the candidates: 
she backed long shot Mary 
lander Brian Murphy over for 
mer governor Bob Ehrlich in 
the runoff forthe governor’s | = 
seat by announcing it on 5 
her Facebook page. ¢ 
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| THE WHITE HOUSE served as National Security 


How Will Obama | Council deputy under Bill 
_ Reshuffle His | Clinton. Recently, another 
National-Security | candidate has surfaced: Gen- 
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Health, Science P Medicine 





SLEEP 


Key to a Good Night’s 
Sleep Is in Your Brain 


AN UNINTERRUPTED NIGHT OF SLEEP IS A 

rare commodity—what with TVs blaring, 
toilets flushing and the occasional plane 
flying overhead. The sleeping brain is designed 
to tune out these auditory distractions; but 
some people's brains do so a lot better than 
others’. Now researchers have the first clues to 
understanding why. 

Scientists at Massachusetts General Hospital 
analyzed the brain waves of 12 self-described 
healthy sleepers during a three-night study ina 
sleep lab. The volunteers were given cozy beds, 
but throughout the night they were assaulted 
with 14 sounds—including car traffic, airplane 
noise and slamming doors—piped through 
speakers at varying volumés. 

It turned out that those who. dozed through 
the loudest noises were those whose brains 
recorded the most “sleep spindles” on an EEG. 
Scientists say the spindles, produced by activity 
in the thalamus (a region deep in the brain that 
processes incoming stimuli), can be used asa 
measure of how well the brain blocks out sound 
during sleep. And someday, they say, they may 
be able to manipulate spindle activity to help 
light sleepers catch more zzz. 
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SEXUAL HEALTH 


Are Girls Entering, 
Puberty Too Soon? 


A NEW REPORT FINDS THAT 
girls in the U.S. are more 
likely than they were a 
decade ago to develop breasts 
as early as age 7. The study is 


| the latest in a growing body 
| of research that suggests girls 





may be hitting puberty at 
ever earlier ages, prompting 
experts to wonder, How 


| young can you go? 





The report, which 
examined girls from 2004 
to 2006, found the trend 
particularly striking among 
white girls, who were nearly 
twice as likely as girls in 1997 
to show breast development 
by age 7. But the study also 
hinted that some girls have 
reached the minimum age 
for sexual maturity: African 
American girls were no more 
likely to show early breast 
development than they 


| were a decade ago, possibly 








because they can’t begin 
puberty any younger. 

Early puberty can be 
worrisome because estrogen, 
the hormone responsible 
for breast development 
and sexual maturity, also 
contributes to breast cancer. 
The longer a girl’s body is 


| exposed to estrogen, the 


greater her risk of cancer 
may be as an adult. 

What's prompting the 
shift? The authors speculate 
that a major cause of early 
puberty is obesity, since 
fat deposits produce sex 
hormones and trigger sexual 
development. But exposure 
to environmental sources 
of estrogen-mimicking 
chemicals like food additives 
and endocrine disrupters 
like BPA may also play a role. 


BY ALICE PARK | 


FROM THE LABS 
Reviving Old Cells 


NEWTS AND SALAMANDERS 
may sit lower on the 
evolutionary tree than 
mammals, but they can 

do something mammals 
can’t: regrow damaged or 
missing limbs. Researchers 
have now found a way 

to coax muscle cells in 
mice to perform the same 
regenerative trick, by 
turning off genes that limit 
cell growth. Scientists still 
need to ensure that they 
can deactivate those genes 
only temporarily; otherwise 
the muscle cells may start 
to divide uncontrollably, 
leading to cancer. 


Alzheimer’s Test? 


SPECIFIC PROTEINS FOUND 
in the spinal fluid may 
help identify people with 
Alzheimer’s years before 
they develop the disease, 
| according to a study. The 
test is unproven, and there 
are no treatments yet for 
| people who are positive, so it 
is currently being used only 
| for research. 


Competition may be good for the soul, 
but not so for the life span, according 
to a study on longevity. Men who grew 
up in places where males outnum- 
bered females—and thus had to 
compete for mates—lived on average 
three months less than those who 
came of age in an environment with 
a more even sex ratio. The authors 
say the stress of fending off rivals 
may explain the shorter life spans. 











DATA SET 8) ” Percentage lower chance of getting pregnant for 
1 2 of, women whose saliva had high levels of alpha-amylase, 
0 a marker of stress, than for women with low levels 


18 


~ 80% 


Portion of the stomach re- 
moved through the mouth In 
a new weight-loss surgery 
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Verbatim 


‘Saying that we have won is an 
understatement. Kenya has been reborn. 


KIRAITU MURUNGI, Kenya’s Minister of Energy, on the 
nationwide vote that overwhelmingly approved a new 
constitution that will lessen the powers of the President 


> 


‘If you can hold it down on the smokes 
and the cocktails, you may be well 
advised to do so. 


CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS, famed author and columnist, warning 
others against his bad habits after his recent diagnosis of life 
threatening esophageal cancer 


for Islamic radicals,’ 


FRANK RESCHREITER, aspokesman for Hamburg'’s state interior 
ministry, on the shuttering of aGerman mosque that was once 
frequented by some of the 9/11 attackers 


these players have gone through torture.’ 


MOHAMED BIN HAMMAM, Asian Football Confederation chief, 
announcing that FIFA is investigating whether North Korea 
may have mistreated some of its players and sentenced its coach 
to hard labor after the team lost all of its World Cup matches 


‘Radical prohibition strategies have 
never worked. 


VICENTE FOX, former Mexican President, calling for Mexico to 
legalize drugs, which, he argues, would hurt the cartels that 
have turned parts of the country into battlegrounds 


‘If this wasn’t a selfish, boy’s-own 
adventure, I don’t think it would 
have worked,’ 


ED STAFFORD, a former British-army captain who on Aug. 9 
became the first person to walk the length of the Amazon River 


‘It feels like they’re just sticking a finger 
in the air and guessing.’ 


JOHN MUTTON, leader of the Coventry city council, on the British 
government’s methods for deciding which programs to cancel as 
it seeks to trim $130 billion in spending over the next five years 





t— : as 


| Sources; AP; CNN; BBC; Canadian Press; Reuters; AP; New York Times 














For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Jackson Diehl 


Writing in the Washington Post that 
it’s too early to tell whether President 
Raul Castro will modernize Cuba: 


“I... find it hard to believe that 
Raul Castro is Cuba’s Mikhail 
Gorbachev. If anything, he 
resembles Yuri Andropoy, 
one of Gorbachev's aged and 
ailing predecessors, who 
knew the Soviet system was 
unsustainable but lacked 
the will or the political clout 
to change it... The time 
for real change—and for 
deeper engagement by the 
United States—has not yet 
arrived.” —8/9/10 


John Gruber 
| Discussing on his blog 


daringfireball.net why the demise of 
Google Wave was inevitable: 

“It’s always seemed remarkable 
to me that they even shipped 
Wave in the first place. 
Interesting technology? 

Sure. But as a product, it was 
almost impossible to describe. 
When has a new product been 
successful when no one knows 
or understands what they’re 
supposed to use it for? It was 
the most Google-y product 
ever—no other company 
would have or could have 
shipped it.” —8/4/10 


John Bolton 
Urging a firm U.S. response to China, 
in the Wall Street Journal: 

“China’s long-awaited 
transition to amore democratic 
government isn’t going 
anywhere. Beijing’s repression 
of religious freedom continues 
unabated... Whether China’s 
face to the world will continue 
to be more of a snarl than 
asmile remains to be seen. 

But its leaders cannot expect 
the United States and other 
governments to remain passive 
for long.” —8/10/10 
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Briefing 


Brief History 


Presidential Vacations 





RESIDENT OBAMA WILL CAP HIS SUMMER BY TAKING 
a two trips to the shore. First comes Florida, where he will 

show support for the embattled Gulf Coast. The Obamas 
will then return to Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, where 
a year ago, they relaxed at a $50,000-a-week, 28-acre (11 hectare) 
resort. Presidential vacations have not always been so peri 
patetic. Early Presidents typically traveled to nearby farms to 
escape Washington’s stifling summers and flee the mysterious 
(and allegedly toxic) fog that formed on the Potomac. 

Not every vacation has been a welcome diversion. In 1881, 
James Garfield was shot while leaving Washington and died 
two months later on the Jersey Shore. In 1923, Vice President 
Calvin Coolidge was vacationing at his family home in 
Vermont when Warren Harding died in California. Coolidge’s 
father, a notary public, swore him in as President at 2 a.m. 
next to a kerosene lamp; the house lacked electricity. 

For the past century, Americans have dutifully tracked 
the time the Chief Executive spends away from the White 
House, but most presidential breaks are now working trips. 
Both Lyndon Johnson and George W. Bush, for example, ran 
parts of their respective wars from Texas ranches. And many 
modern Presidents have used vacations to sharpen their 
image; Ronald Reagan and Bush spent time clearing brush 
to portray a connection to their roots. Jimmy Carter, the 
President who took the least time off (only 79 days), found 
respite in his hometown, returning often to his peanut farm 
in Plains, Ga. There, he would toss softballs around and fish 
from a rowboat on his pond. As Obama escapes Washington 
after a tough summer, he will rely on his own choices of 
recreation—golf and basketball—to relax before what will 
likely be an even tougher autumn. —BY NATE RAWLINGS 
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Staying sharp George W. Bush 
logged 533 days of vacation, 
many of them spent clearing 
brush on his Texas ranch 


PRESIDENTIAL BREAKS 

1893 While supposedly on a 
vacation cruise, Grover Cleveland 
secretly has surgery to remove 
cancerous parts of his jaw 





1969 Richard Nixon completes 
his vacation home in San 
Clemente, Calif., where he 
strolls the beach wearing wing- 
tip shoes 


1998 The 
Clintons retreat 
to Martha's 
Vineyard after 
the President 
admits to an 
inappropriate 
relationship with an intern; he 
sleeps on the couch 
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A World Without Islam 


By Graham E. Fuller 
Little, Brown; 328 pages 


DESPITE ITS SENSATIONAL 
ist title, A World Without 
Islam is a well-reasoned, 
well-intentioned effort. 
Fuller, a former CIA 
station chief in Kabul, is 
no warmonger. Rather, 

he wants strategists in 
Washington and Ameri 
cans elsewhere to look 
beyond the banner of 
religion when puzzling 
over all the troubles of 

the Muslim world. The 
book’s episodic sketches of 
Islamic history emphasize 
the religion’s kinship with 
Christianity. Terrorism 
emanating from Pakistan 
(at the heart of Wash 
ington’s current foreign 
policy headaches) has to do 
less with religious fervor, 
Fuller argues, than with 
the legacy of a meddling 
British empire. Ultimately, 
he says, “viewing Islam as 
an explanation obfuscates 
clear vision” of the real 
social and political forces 
that move history along. 
“Take away religion,” 
writes Fuller, “and there 
are still causes, campaigns, 
battles and wars.” Perhaps, 
and for those still ped- 
dling the idea of a clash of 
civilizations, Fuller’s book 
is indeed a useful correc- 
tive. But expelling religion 
from the conversation 
requires much more than 
one'man’s leap of faith. 
—BY ISHAAN THAROOR 
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Briefing 


Milestones 





Tony Judt 
TONY JUDT, WHO DIED AUG. 6 
at 62, was a historian of the 
very first order, a public intel 
lectual of an old-fashioned 
kind anda very brave man. 
A professor at New York 
University and the director 
of the Remarque Institute 
on European studies there, 
Judt for the past two years 


Ted Stevens 


TED STEVENS NEVER WORRIED 
much about making friends 
in Washington. “I’m amean, 
miserable s.o.b.,” he bragged. 
Stevens was a tough char 
acter, and to underscore the 
point, he sometimes wore an 
Incredible Hulk necktie on 
the Senate floor. Those may 
not sound like political assets, 
but Stevens, who was killed 
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had been living with the 
degenerative motor-neuron 
condition Lou Gehrig's dis 
ease and wrote movingly of 
the impact it had on his body. 
Thankfully and remark 
ably, he continued writing 
throughout his battle with 
the illness with a verve and 
feeling that added color to 
what had always been an 
astonishing breadth of intel- 
lectual understanding. 

Judt was born to a Jewish 
family in England in 1948 
and spent time on a kibbutz 
in Israel—volunteering as 
a driver in the Six-Day War 
of 1967—before going up to 
Cambridge. Though his inter 
ests ranged widely (dip into 
any Judt book or article and 
you'll find a familiarity with 
the literature and learning of 
a variety of different cultures 
and languages), it was Judt’s 
own time and place that most 
fascinated him. His master 
work, Postwar, a monumental 





ina plane crash Aug. 9 at 86, 
harnessed them in the service 
of a Senate career that lasted 
four decades. 

Stevens was a titan in both 
Washington and Alaska, par 
ticularly during his eight-year 
tenure as the top Republican 
on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, a post he used to 
steer billions of dollars into 
pork back home, including for 


history of Europe from 1945 
on, is the definitive account of 
how aruined and divided con 
tinent became the largest re- 
gion of widely dispersed peace 
and prosperity in the world. 

Judt had no stars in his 
eyes about Europe; he knew 
too much about its dark 
modern history for that. But 
he evinced something like 
pride that Europe had escaped 
the ashes of war, fascism and 
communism. “Neither Ameri- 
ca nor China had a serviceable 
model to propose for univer 
sal emulation,” he wrote at 
the end of Postwar, looking to 
the future. “Few would have 
predicted it 60 years before, 
but the 21st century might yet 
belong to Europe.” 

In person, Judt hada 
warmth anda wryness of 
touch that was tremendously 
engaging. By all those who 
value scholarship, erudition 
and argument, he will be sorely 
missed. —BY MICHAEL ELLIOTT 


much criticized projects like 
Alaska’s infamous Bridge to 
Nowhere. But in 2008, Stevens 
was found guilty of corrup 
tion for failing to disclose 
$250,000 worth of gifts from 
a powerful Alaska business 
man. His conviction was later 
overturned because of pros 
ecutorial mistakes. 

Decades ago, Stevens said 
he'd had a premonition of his 


| own death ina plane crash. 


He almost met that fate in 
1978 but survived a crash 


| that killed five, including his 


wife. Some have suggested 
that the experience instilled 
in hima bitterness that man 
ifested itself as anger in his 
public life. Perhaps that helps 
explain how Stevens became 


| the Senate’s Incredible Hulk. 


But the question seems moot, 
now that his dark premoni- 
tion has been fulfilled. —By 
MICHAEL CROWLEY 


ea 


Patricia Neal 


“| adore acting,” she 
said. “I'm an actress 
from beginning to end.” 
For Neal, who died Aug. 8 
at 84 from lung cancer 
in Edgartown, Mass., the 
end almost came when 
she was 39. In 1965 she 
suffered three massive 
strokes in a single night 
and lingered in a coma 
for three weeks. Early 
death would have put an 
end to a distinguished 
career for the Knoxville, 
Tenn., brunette with the 
honey-and-vinegar voice. 
She'd earned a Tony for 
Featured Actress when 
she was just 21 for her 
part in Lillian Hellman's 
Another Part of the 
Forest and an Oscar 

as the worldly-wise 
housekeeper rejecting 
Paul Newman's studly 
attentions in Hud. But 
fate had other roles 

in mind: the grieving 
mother (her son was 
brain-damaged at 

4 months when his 
carriage was crushed 

by a taxi; her daughter 
died of measles at 7) 
and the stroke victim 
who relearned the 
rudiments of her craft 
and dug deep to find the 
artist buried inside. In 
1968 she was superb 
as the bitter wife in The 
Subject Was Roses—a 
great performance but 
not nearly as inspiring 
as Neal’s own Job- 

like life. She did more 
than triumph over 
tragedy; she outlived it. 
—BY RICHARD CORLISS 
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Shrinking the Middle East | 


Reducing our use of oil would make the region less 
significant. That would be good for everyone 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY THIS FALL 
will feature the Middle East: we will 

see a push for direct Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations, pressure on Iran to give up 
its nuclear-weapons program and the 
hope that Iraq will remain stable as U.S. 
troops leave. Experience suggests that 
the chances of success for all three are 
poor. Over the years, the Middle East has 
proven inhospitable, if not downright 
hostile, to American initiatives. Recog- 
nizing this, the two previous adminis- 
trations launched signature programs 
to transform the region into a friendlier 
place for American interests. Both failed. 
The Obama team should try a different 
approach, one that begins at home. 





The Clinton Administration tried and 
failed to make peace between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors. The Obama Admin- 
istration’s prospects are no brighter, and 
even if it could broker a peace, it would 
not end the many other Middle Eastern 
conflicts that threaten U.S. interests. The 
Bush Administration tried to promote 
democracy in the region, concentrating on 
Iraq. Perhaps some day that country will 
become a full-fledged democracy, which 
could serve as an example for other Arab 
countries. But that day, if it ever arrives, 
will not come during this Administration. 
Since no policy open to it can make 
the Middle East safe for the U.S. and 
the world, the Obama Administration 
should act to make the world safe from 
the pathologies of the Middle East. It can 
do that by making the region less impor- 
tant. The Middle East matters because the 
world depends heavily on its oil. Since the 
U.S. uses so much oil, a major reduction 
in American consumption would sub- 
stantially lower the global total. The less 


While the countries of 
Western Europe and 
Japan impose high taxes 
on gasoline, the U.S. 
does not 





oil the world uses, the less important the 
region that has so much of it becomes. 
Moreover, lower U.S. consumption 
could reduce the international price 
of oil, which would decrease the funds 
flowing to the governments that depend 
heavily on oil revenue to finance policies 
unfriendly to the U.S. Foremost among 
those governments is Iran’s, which 
would have less money with which to 
build nuclear weapons and to support 





the terrorist organizations it sponsors. 
Another is Saudi Arabia’s, which uses its 
oil wealth to propagate an extreme form 
of Islamic fundamentalism known as 
Wahhabism, which has inspired many 
Middle Eastern terrorists, including 
those who attacked New York and Wash- 
ington on 9/11. That means that by con- 
suming so much oil, the U.S. is in effect 
fighting a war against terrorism while 
funding both sides. 

Lower U.S. oil consumption would 
also weaken oil-dependent leaders 
outside the Middle East who pursue 
anti-American policies: Hugo Chavez of 
Venezuela and Vladimir Putin of Rus- 
sia. While the world will not be able to 
do entirely without Middle Eastern oil 
for many decades, substantially lower- 
ing the amount of oil we use would 
reduce the region’s significance while 
shifting the balance of power between 
producers and consumers in favor of 
consumers—that is, in favor of the U.S. 
and its friends. 








The best way to reduce oil use is to raise 
the price of gasoline. People would then 
use less of it. In the short term, they 
would drive less and make more use of 
public transportation. Over the long 
term, they would demand fuel-efficient 
vehicles. At the same time, higher gaso- 
line prices would make renewable fuels 
like ethanol and electrically powered 
cars economically viable. 

While West European countries and 
Japan impose high taxes on 
gasoline, the U.S., the world’s 
largest consumer, does not. 
Compared with what the U.S. 
national interest requires, 
gasoline is ruinously cheap 
for Americans. The refusal 
of the U.S. to charge itself as 
much for gasoline as is good 
for it (and for other countries) 
is the single greatest foreign 
policy failure of the past 
three decades. 

Correcting that failure 
will not be easy. Taxes of any 
kind are unpopular, and to pass a gasoline 
tax, the Administration would have to 
compensate low-income Americans who 
depend on their cars. It would have to pres- 
ent the measure for what it is—the nation’s 
most important national-security policy— 
make it the highest legislative priority and 
invest substantial political capital in see- 
ing that it was passed. 

Such an effort, however, would be 
worthwhile. Reducing oil consumption by 
raising the gasoline tax would once again 
make the U.S. a resolute and effective 
global leader. Unlike the Administration’s 
fall diplomatic initiatives, it would not 
require the cooperation of the govern- 
ments or people of other countries. Most 
important of all, as a strategy for shielding 
Americans from the dangers of the Middle 
East, it would certainly succeed. an 





Mandelbaum’s new book, The Frugal Super- 
power: America’s Global Leadership in a 
Cash-Strapped Era, from which this essay is 
adapted, was just published by PublicAffairs 
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2WLL HOS WYER WON AS NOLLYBISNTT 


ILLUSTRATION BY STEPHEN KRONINGER FOR TIME 


@ Klein 











In the Arena 





The Kentucky Test. How deeply will anti- 
Democrat sentiment affect November’s 
elections? One race will reveal a lot 


IN THE SHIMMERING HEAT AT THE 130TH 
annual Fancy Farm picnic, which marks 
the beginning of Kentucky’s political 
season, I saw Death debating amanina 
tinfoil hat. Both claimed to be supporters 
of Rand Paul, the libertarian Republican 
who is running for the U.S. Senate, but 
Death—who was wearing a sign that 
read, “[Jack] Conway’s Death Tax Kills 
Farms,” a reference to Paul’s Democratic 
opponent—insisted the tinfoil guy was 


| an imposter. “You're a communist,” 
| Death told him, then turned to me: “He's 





just trying to make us look ridiculous.” 
The tinfoil guy was wearing a Rand Paul 
sign on his back and a Dora the Explorer 
pinata lashed to his chest. “I’m com- 
pletely against Mexicans,” he explained. 
This confrontation, which was never 
resolved, took place two days before GQ 
magazine reported that an unnamed 
woman said that in college, “Randy” 
Paul and a friend had (playfully, it 
seems) tied her up, abducted her and 
demanded she take bong hits and wor- 
ship the Aqua Buddha, a rather delight- 
ful but hitherto unknown deity. (Paul 
belatedly denied the allegation.) One can 
only imagine what Glenn Beck would do 
with this if Paul were a Democrat. 


Welcome to Campaign 2010. This is 
going to bea Republican year, perhaps a 
big one. The question of how big will be 
resolved in states like Kentucky, where 
mainstream Republican candidates were 
defeated in primaries by Tea Party sorts 
like Rand Paul, and the public will have 
to decide if the GOP is too loony to rule. 
Conway, the other guy in the 
race, is almost an afterthought, but a 


| The real meat of 


Republican Rand Paul’s 
message consisted of 
four words: ‘Barack 
Obama ... Nancy Pelosi.’ 
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mary?” The crowd: “Accidents happen.” 
Along the way, Conway touched on other 
controversial Paul positions: against the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, against 


| mine-safety regulations, against federal 
aid to farmers. (He didn’t mention Paul’s 


solid test case. He’s wicked handsome, 
moderate and Kentucky’s attorney 
general, which is perhaps the best of- 
fice a Democratic candidate can hold 
these days. He has spent the past three 
years doing real-world populist things 
like suing pharmaceutical companies 
and cracking down on crime and drug 
abuse, which is epidemic among eastern 
Kentucky’s impoverished hill-country 





youth. Such activities are far more ac- 
ceptable than voting for bank bailouts 
and stimulus packages, the burden that 
most incumbent Democratic members 
of Congress carry. But Kentucky is a 
fervent Republican state these days— 
Barack Obama is about as popular there 
as Tennessee—and Conway’s staffers 
admit they wouldn't have a chance if a 
standard-issue Republican had won the 
primary. Paul, by contrast, is a fat target, 
which became apparent in Conway’s 
Fancy Farm speech. 

The Fancy Farm picnic was an avatar 
of cable news: ever since the 1930s, candi- 
dates have given brief speeches in which 
they are encouraged by the hooting and 
hollering of their partisans to eviscerate 
one another. Conway launched his with 
acall-and-response based on Paul’s com- 
ment after the Gulf oil spill: “Accidents 
happen.” The last call was “What did 
{Kentucky Senator] Mitch McConnell say 


| after Rand Paul won the Republican pri- 





time.com/swampland 


most famous goof: against the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act.) And he closed with a curious 
remark that Paul made recently, compar- 
ing the present-day American economy 
to “the fall of Rome.” This sort of darkness 
has been the province of Democrats since 
the Vietnam era; Republicans tend to be 
sunny American exceptionalists—a mes- 


| sage most Americans have traditionally 
found more amenable but which now 


flies against the Tea Party’s dour 
socialist/immigrant-takeover or- 
thodoxy. Paul, Conway concluded, 
“is a waffling pessimist who wants 
to be the prince of cable TV.” 

The campaign has not been a 
comfortable experience for Paul; 
he has been forced to eschew the 
courage of his father Ron Paul's con- 
victions. Libertarianism is a basic 
American political impulse, but 
ideology isn’t. People don’t want the 
government on their backs, except 
for when they do. And so Paul on 
the stump seems a man perpetu- 
ally in the act of biting his tongue. 
His Fancy Farm speech limned the more 
popular libertarian talking points: the 
tax code is 16,000 pages long; the federal 
regulatory code is 79,000 pages long. But 
the real meat of his message consisted of 
four words: “Barack Obama... Nancy Pe- 


| losi.” In fact, he would just say each name, 


let it hang in the air and then repeat it. 
He invited Pelosi—who has achieved 
Medusa-like status among Republican 


| audiences—to go to Kentucky and cam- 
| paign for Conway. It was an unsatisfying 
| show, but Paul may not have to do more 


| than that to win. 


The polls have Paul slightly ahead at this 
point. Democrats grumble that Con- 
way hasn't grabbed hold of the race— 


| neither candidate is a natural gutbucket 


backslapper—but there is plenty of time 

to do that. There will be debates this fall, in 
which the most important question of the 
race will be decided: Who is scarier to Ken- 
tuckians, Rand PaulorBarack Obama? 
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Is the FDA 
On Drugs? 


A TIME investigation of Avandia’s journey 
from lab to pharmacy reveals serious flaws in 
the way the Food and Drug Administration 
protects consumers from harmful medicines 





BY MASSIMO CALABRESI WITH ALICE PARK 


IVE DAYS BEFORE A 2007 ARTI- 

cle in the New England Journal of 

Medicine showed that the diabe- 

tes drug Avandia was linked to 

a 43% increase in heart attacks 
compared with other medications or pla- 
cebos, a group of scientists and executives 
from the drug’s maker, GlaxoSmithKline 
(GSK), gathered in a conference room at the 
offices of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in White Oak, Md. The GSK goal: to 
convince regulators that the evidence that 
the company’s $3 billion-a-year blockbuster 
drug caused heart problems was inconclu- 
sive. To do that, the GSK officials focused 
not on heart-attack data but on a broader, 
less well defined category of heart problems 
called myocardial ischemia. The most re- 
cent studies-of Avandia, the GSK officials 
told the FDA, had “yielded information that 
is inconsistent with an increased risk of 
myocardial ischemic events,” according to 
sealed court proceedings obtained by Time. 
What GSK didn’t tell the FDA was that 

on May 14, 2007, two days before the White 


Oak meeting, GSK’s Global Safety Board 
had noted that a new assessment of Avan- 
dia studies “strengthens the [cardiac-risk] 
signal observed in the [previous] analysis.” 
Or that eight days earlier, the company’s 
head of research and development, Mon- 
cef Slaoui, had sent an e-mail to its chief 
medical officer saying Avandia patients 
showed an “increased risk of ischemic 
event ranging from 30% to 43%!” Or that 
the day before the meeting, the company 
had produced a preliminary draft report 
that showed patients on Avandia had 
a 46% greater likelihood of heart attack 
than those ina control group. 

But the mixed-evidence argument GSK 
presented to the FDA worked. After months 
of deliberation, the agency decided to keep 
the drug on the market—a move worth bil- 
lions of dollars to GSK but that also may 
have put millions of patients at risk. 

Such examples of the drug industry’s 
outmaneuvering FDA regulators are dis- 
turbingly common, say both scientists and 
policymakers who follow drug approval 


and safety monitoring. More than 140 mil- 
lion Americans take at least one prescrip- 
tion drug in any given month, and they 
rely on the FDA to ensure those drugs are 
safe, That trust, the story of Avandia illus- 
trates, isa gamble. In July,an FDA advisory 
group conducted the second hearing on 
the drug’s safety since its 1999 approval 
and again concluded that the evidence 
against the drug was insufficient to pull 
it from the market. The group instead 
recommended additional warnings and 
restrictions on Avandia’s use. In the com- 
ing weeks, the FDA will decide whether 
to take that advice or withdraw Avandia 
from the market. 


Gaming the System 

OVER THE PAST TWO DECADES, AS DRUG 
after drug has been recalled after win- 
ning FDA approval, it has been hard not 
to wonder if FDA regulators have been 
captured by the drug industry. FDA crit- 
ics and industry monitors charge that 
the drug-approval process is too easy for 








illustration by Sean McCabe for TIME 
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pharmaceutical companies to game. It is in 
some ways an unsurprising development. 
The FDA serves a public insatiably hungry 
for new medicines. Yet the agency does not 
have responsibility for performing safety 
testing. It relies on drug companies to per- 
form all premarket testing on drugs for 
safety and efficacy. And it relies on industry 
“user fees” for 65% of its budget for post- 
market monitoring of the drugs it approves, 
thanks toa 1992 law designed to speed treat- 
ments to patients. “The FDA's relationship 
with the drug industry [is] too cozy,” says 
Senator Chuck Grassley of Iowa. 

Federal studies reveal that the FDA 
doesn’t have a complete or accurate list of 
prescription drugs on the market and is 
missing or has incomplete information on 
one-third of the drug-safety and efficacy tri- 
als under way. Over the past three years, 
the inspector general at the Department of 
Health and Human Services found that the 
FDA had inspected only 1% of clinical-trial 
sites from 2000 to 2005 and lacked financial- 
disclosure data for clinical investigators in 
half of all industry drug reviews. 

The results of this broken system may 
prove criminal as well as fatal. In June, 
FDA whistle-blower Dr. David Graham 
published an article suggesting that Avan- 
dia caused 47,000 more diabetics to suffer 
heart failure, stroke or death than would 
have been the case if they had taken an al- 
ternative. The risk is especially troubling 
given that diabetics are already more yul- 
nerable to heart disease because of their 
condition. Congressional reports revealed 
that GSK sat on early evidence of the heart 
risks of its drug. Equally alarming is the 
revelation that the FDA knew of the dan- 
gers months before it informed the pub- 
lic. Now the FDA is investigating whether 
GSK broke the law by failing to fully in- 
form the agency of Avandia’s heart risks, 
deputy FDA commissioner Dr. Joshua 
Sharfstein tells Time. At the least, the sto 
ry of Avandia shows how drug companies 
use uncertainty to their advantage—at a 
risk to public health. 


Risk and Reward 

IN NOVEMBER 1998, SMITHKLINE BEECHAM 
(SB), which more than a year later would 
merge with Glaxo Wellcome to become 
GlaxoSmithKline, presented the FDA 
with an impressive application to market 
Avandia: dozens of boxes, each containing 
eight volumes the size of the New York 
City phone book, filled with trial data and 
chemical analyses. Avandia, or rosigli- 
tazone, was only the second in a new class 
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Watchdog The FDA’s Misbin first voiced concerns about Avandia-associated cardiac risks in 1999 


of antidiabetes drugs that was showing 
promise in helping Type 2 patients keep 
their blood sugar in check. But the first 
product, troglitazone, or Rezulin, was also 
causing a troubling amount of liver dam- 
age, so doctors and patients were eager for 
a safer alternative. Aware of this, FDA offi- 
cials put Avandia on asix-month fast track 
to approval. As the FDA’s medical, statisti- 
cal and pharmacological reviewers went 
through the mountain of documents, they 
soon found the same thing: Avandia users 
experienced more cardiovascular issues, 
including a rise in bad cholesterol (or LDL) 
and lipids, than those taking other anti- 
diabetes medications or a placebo. But de- 
tailed though the pages of data provided 
by SB were, they didn’t show this danger 
of heart problems with certainty. 

In public, SB executives defended the 
safety of their drug. At an April 1999 FDA 
public hearing featuring outside experts 
charged with recommending whether to 


‘Companies are 
always going to 
present their best 
face. It’s our job 
to say no.’ 


——DR. ROBERT MISBIN, FDA 
MEDICAL OFFICER 


approve Avandia, SB’s head of research and 
development, Dr. Tadataka Yamada, main 
tained that Avandia had a “risk-neutral 
lipid profile” and “cardiovascular safety ... 
comparable to placebo and active compara 
tors.” FDA scientists disagreed. Concerned 
about the boost in LDL, FDA pharmacolo- 
gists recommended against approving 
the drug. Dr. Robert Misbin, the FDA’s 
medical officer, said he would support ap- 
proval only if the company committed to 
a thorough safety trial that would include 
monitoring for cardiovascular risks. 

The hearing committee, three of whose 
eight voting members had declared fi- 
nancial conflicts of interest in the case, 
debated the heart issue and eventually rec- 
ommended that the FDA approve the drug. 
(TiME requested the forms that waived 
the conflicts of interest; an FDA official 
declined to release them and said none of 
the conflicts involved a relationship with 
SB.) Then came the horse-trading. After 
outside experts weigh in on a new drug, 
but before it receives final approval from 
the agency, the FDA and the drugmaker 
negotiate which tests the company will 
perform once large numbers of people are 
taking it on the open market. 

On May 5, 1999, SB sent its proposal for 
testing Avandia to the FDA. The company 
didn’t want to do a long-term safety test at 
all. Less than a week later, in a letter to his 
superior, Misbin threatened to withdraw 
his approval recommendation, saying the 
risk of heart disease may be increased by 
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treatment with Avandia and accusing SB 
of attempting to divert attention from dan- 
gers that Avandia might pose to patients, 
according to parts of the letter read to TIME. 

Then, right at the May 25 deadline for 
FDA approval, SB made an offer to focus 
its testing on the drug’s ability, as com- 
pared with competitor drugs, to lower 
blood sugar. It was a side step from the 
question the agency wanted to answer 
about the drug’s safety. Instead of focus- 
ing on finding out if Avandia posed a 
heart risk, SmithKline Beecham was go- 
ing to run a trial its sales representatives 
could use to promote the drug. “It was 
really a marketing study,” says Misbin 
now. But later that day, Dr. John Jenkins, 
the FDA's director for new drugs, accepted 
SB’s proposal for testing the drug on the 
market and approved Avandia for sale. By 
agreeing to the company’s version of the 
postmarket trial, scientists say, the FDA 
abdicated its responsibility to collect reli- 
able data on Avandia’s safety. 

Even with the FDA's help, the company 
had its hands full. In 1999, Dr. John Buse of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, a diabetes expert, using slides that SB 
officials had presented at their approval 
hearing, did his own calculations based 
on the data. In speeches, he highlighted 
the fact that Avandia users experienced 
a more than fourfold rise in cholesterol 
compared with those taking a placebo. Be- 
cause elevated cholesterol levels are a risk 
factor for heart disease, Buse wrote to the 
FDA commissioner, warning that Avandia 
could cause “adverse cardiac outcomes.” 
In March 2000, officials with the newly 
merged GlaxoSmithKline got a copy of the 
letter and, Buse tells Time, contacted his 
boss, accusing Buse of being a liar and be- 
ing forsale, and saying he needed to be muz- 
zled. The company’s stock had dropped, and 
“they threatened to sue me for something 
like $4 billion, which was the loss of the 
company’s valuation,” he says. 

In the meantime, the company took 
measures to promote Avandia. In 2001, 
GSK worked on an article, later published 
in the American Heart Association’s jour- 
nal Circulation by Dr. Steven Haffner of the 
University of Texas Health Science Center 
at San Antonio, arguing that the class of 
drugs that includes Avandia could signifi- 
cantly reduce cardiovascular risk factors in 
animals. At meetings with doctorsin 2001, 
GSK sales representatives denied Avandia 
had cardiac side effects, prompting the 
FDA to issue a public letter of warning 
against the company. 


Keeping the Public in the Dark 

BY 2004, AVANDIA SALES WERE EARNING 
GSK more than $1.5 billion a year in the 
U.S. alone. But as more people went on 
the drug, the picture on cardiovascular 
risk began to get clearer. GSK began a re- 
view of the drug’s heart risks, and in 2005 
and 2006 the company produced internal 
analyses showing 29% and 31% jumps 
in negative heart events. On May 9, 2006, 
the company provided these results to the 
FDA. The agency didn’t immediately re- 
lease those studies to the public, because 
its officials “didn’t necessarily agree with 
some of the methodology used,” says Dr. 
Janet Woodcock, head of the FDA Center 
for Drug Evaluation and Research. In- 
stead, the FDA put its own statistician on 
the job. Just before Christmas that year, 
Misbin looked at the statistician’s spread- 
sheet and found that “in virtually every 
trial, there were more cardiac events with 
Avandia than with the comparator,” Mis- 
bin says. He was convinced enough to 
call his uncle, who was on Avandia, and 
advise him to ask his doctor to switch 
him to another drug. 

It was seven years after the drug 
was approved, and the dangers of Avan- 
dia had still not been made sufficiently 
clear to the public. The FDA was sitting 
on the new analyses, and GSK, the FDA 
discovered during an investigation by its 
inspections unit in the fall of 2007, had 
failed to report clinical data and other 
material from 15 tests of Avandia by the 
end of 2006, according to a March 25, 2008, 
warning letter to the company. With the 
company and the FDA maintaining tight 
control over the full database of informa- 
tion on Avandia’s effectiveness and safety, 
there was little independent scientists 
could do to assuage their growing con- 
cerns about the drug. 

Then came a bit of legal serendipity. 
As part of a settlement with the state of 
New York over GSK’s nondisclosure of 
possible heightened suicide risk among 
teenagers taking its antidepressant Paxil, 
the company agreed to put all its recent 
clinical studies on a website. Aware of the 
growing concerns among clinicians about 
the risks posed by Avandia, in April 2007, 
Cleveland Clinic cardiologist Dr. Steven 
Nissen Googled the site and downloaded 
all of the available Avandia trials. After 
analyzing the 42 trials, he wrote up his 
findings and in May submitted them to 
the New England Journal of Medicine. He 
had found what GSK and the FDA already 
knew: a 43% higher rate of cardiac events 
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among Avandia patients compared with 
those taking other drugs or placebos. 

By chance, the New England Journal 
of Medicine chose as a prepublication re- 
viewer of the Nissen article Haffner, the 
University of Texas doctor who was the 
lead author on the 2001 paper that had 
suggested that Avandia’s class of drug 
could decrease cardiovascular risk. He 
faxed a copy of Nissen’s article directly 
to GSK. Now GSK faced the threat of 
broad public awareness of the hazards of 
its drug. So with the clock ticking until 
Nissen’s article was to be published on 
May 21, 2007, GSK harvested data on car- 
diac events from the recently completed 
efficacy trial Jenkins had signed off on 
back in 1999. Because the trial had been 
designed to show efficacy, not safety, its 
cardiac data were inconclusive. 

As it prepared for the pivotal May 16, 
2007, meeting in White Oak with FDA 
regulators, GSK came up with an addi- 
tional counterattack to Nissen’s study. 
Unlike the FDA, European regulators had 
insisted on a long-term cardiac-safety 
study, called RECORD, when they ap- 
proved the drug. So GSK argued that the 
only prudent approach would be to let 
the RECORD trial run to completion in 
2009 to reach a definitive answer on car- 
diovascular risk. To top agency officials, 
it seemed like a reasonable solution at the 
time. But three years and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in Avandia sales later, it 
turns out the RECORD trial may not be as 
reliable a study of cardiac risk as agency 
officials had hoped. 


Regulator, Regulate Thyself 

BY 2008, AFTER THE PAINKILLER VIOXX 
and the cholesterol-lowering medication 
Baycol were pulled from the market be- 
cause of side effects and complications, 
House and Senate overseers both began 
investigations of the drug‘approval pro- 
cess and the relationship between the 
drug industry and its federal minders. 
The Senate Finance Committee concluded 
in January 2010, after a two-year review, 
that GSK failed to promptly alert the FDA 
about Avandia’s drug risks. In response, 
FDA commissioner Dr. Margaret Ham- 
burg initiated another review of whether 
to keep Avandia on the market. As part of 
that review, FDA investigator Dr. Thomas 
Marciniak presented a devastating re- 
port on RECORD'’s shortcomings, detail- 
ing how the RECORD study minimized 
Avandia’s heart risks: one death among 
the drug takers, for example, was missing 
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from the final tally, and discrepancies in 
some cardiovascular data favored Avandia 
by aratio of 4 to 1. The congressional inves- 
tigation also uncovered e-mails indicating 
that GSK executives had managed to per- 
suade the trial’s supposedly independent 
steering committee to publish interim 
results that demonstrated how inconclu- 
sive the heart risk was. The trial’s design, 
Marciniak found, was “completely inap- 
propriate and biased.” 

For its part, GSK insists the drug is in- 
deed safe and says it has played fair with 
the data. It lists multiple studies that 
are inconclusive or show no increase in 
heart risk for Avandia. It says it has disci- 
plined the sales representatives who trig- 
gered the FDA admonition; it updated its 
report on Avandia tests after the FDA’s 
2008 warning letter. “GSK continues to 
stand behind Avandia,” says spokesman 
Kevin Colgan. “The facts will support 
our position.” Using the most powerful 
argument of all, GSK says diabetics des- 
perately want and need drugs to lower 
their blood-sugar levels. All of this per- 
suaded the FDA advisory group this July 
to narrowly vote not to pull Avandia off 
the market, citing a lack of strong evi- 
dence that it should be withdrawn. Elev- 
en years after the drug was approved, 
neither GSK nor the FDA could yet prove 
Avandia was safe. 

GSK certainly had reason to dispel the 
uncertainty if it could. In 2001, it ran a 
calculation of what the “net sales down- 
side” would be if the cardiovascular “safe- 


ty issue intensifies” and found that for 
2002-04, potential lost revenue amounted 
to $600 million, according to the civil- 
court proceedings obtained by Time. 
GSK reported a 10% drop in profits for the 
fourth quarter of 2007, partly as a conse- 
quence of a drop in Avandia sales follow- 
ing the publication of the Nissen article. 
Now GSK has other financial concerns. 
In March the company put aside $3.5 bil- 
lion for “legal and other disputes.” In May 
it paid $60 million to settle 700 Avandia 
civil cases; in July it reportedly offered to 
pay $460 million to settle civil cases claim- 





ing the drug caused heart attacks. GSK de- | 


clines to discuss the costs of—or anything 


else about—the investigation the FDA is | 


undertaking against it. 
That investigation may indicate that 


change is coming to the FDA. Govern- | 


ment and independent watchdogs say the 
agency has made some progress. In 2009, 
government auditors found that the FDA 
had begun to bolster the role of drug-safety 


monitors. The Healthand Human Services | 


inspector general said last March that the 
FDA has boosted its prescription database 
of postmarket reports. 

But none of that addresses the issue at 
the heart of the Avandia case. Science is 
often inconclusive, and the FDA rightly 
argues that surveys like Nissen’s are some- 
times wrong. Where the FDA fell down on 
Avandia was in allowing GSK to perpetu- 
ate the uncertainty about safety rather 
than clarify it. In 2007, the FDA gained 
new powers to require postmarket safety 
trials, but FDA leaders admit they’re still 
learning how to use them. Grassley wants 
to give FDA safety monitors even more 
power, and former FDA chief Mark Mc- 
Clellan says the agency should use newly 
computerized medical records to track 
safety data in near real time. 

But with the FDA ever more dependent 
on industry user fees, and with new drug- 
safety concerns emerging year after year, 
it will take more than faster data retrieval 
to restore the reputation of an agency that 
was once synonymous with trust in the 
public mind. The FDA will have to start 
forcing companies to be transparent and 
call them out on it when they’re not. Says 
the medical reviewer Misbin: “Compa- 
nies are always going to present their best 
face. It’s our job to say no.” In that sense, 
the FDA just needs to perform the task it 
was charged with more than 100 years ago: 
protecting the public interest by keeping 
industry honest. —wiTH REPORTING BY 
SUSAN WEILL/NEW YORK tT] 
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Cleaning Up Sumo 


Racked by scandal and an influx of foreign competitors, can Japan's 
most traditional sport keep up with the times? 


BY HANNAH BEECH/SAITAMA SAKAE 





Sacred space After practice, 
a young wrestler sweeps 

the ring, one of many 
apprentice chores in a 

sport governed by rigorous 
tradition and spirituality 


HE 12-YEAR-OLD ALREADY WEIGHS 230 LB. 
(105 kg). He has breasts. His thighs chafe when 
he walks. All this is good news in Japan’s sumo 
world, where excess flesh acts as indispens 
able armor in the sport’s brief and brutish 

bouts. The older recruits at Saitama Sakae high school, 
which boasts the country’s No. 1 sumo team, coddle the 
boy, passing him choice morsels during the intense, 
silent gorging that constitutes meals for these growing 
behemoths. After all, he is a child with an impressive 
lineage: his grandfather was a yokozuna, amember of the 
grand-champion echelon into which only 69 wrestlers 
have lumbered since 1789. For several hours each day, 
while other youths might be playing computer games or 
watching cartoons, the boy practices endless leg squats, 
sweeps the sand of the sumo ring into a divinely stipu 
lated pattern and works on perfecting the glare he will 
need to intimidate his foes. But even the likes of this 
born-and-bred wrestling scion may not be enough to 
save the mighty sport of sumo. 

More than any other athletic endeavor, sumo embodies 
the soul of Japan. The sport’s museum in Tokyo explains 
the improbable importance of a rapid, nearly naked grap 
ple in a sandpit: “According to Japanese legend the very 
origin of the Japanese race depended on the outcome of a 
sumo match.” With a 1,500-year history that inextricably 
links sumo to the national religion, Shinto, it’s no wonder 
tradition weighs heavily on the sport. Clad only in loin 
cloths, their hair swept into topknots that were the peak of 
fashion 150 years ago, the wrestlers are supposed to serve 
as oversize poster boys for the ultimate Japanese virtues: 
dignity, honor, discipline and strength. “When we visit 
retirement homes, old people like to touch us and some 
times are brought to tears,” says former wrestler Yoshinori 
Tashiro, who fought under the sumo name of Tououyama. 
“There's something spiritual about sumo.” 





But sumo, like Japan itself, is ailing. The sport has been 

© racked with repeated scandals and troubled by an influx 

The Face of Sumo of foreigners. The hidebound Japan Sumo Association 

A glimpse into how (JSA), which governs the sport with a secrecy and cohe 

| the sport is changing. sion that rivals that of any national intelligence agency, 
See more photos at is in desperate need of reform yet is seemingly unwilling 


REDS -OOG/ AO to muster the courage for true change. 


On their face, the recent crises shaking sumo to its 
fleshy core don’t seem that earth-shattering. A couple of 
Russian wrestlers were busted for marijuana use in 2008. 
In January a Mongolian grand champion got caught up 
in a drunken scuffle outside a Tokyo nightclub. In the 
current indignity, wrestlers were caught participating 
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in underworld betting rings, wagering 
on sports other than sumo. The scandal 
brought about the suspension of more than 
a dozen athletes from an annual tourna- 
mentin the city of Nagoya—the summer’s 
sumo highlight. 

Objectively, only one recent incident 
deserves outrage: last year, a sumo coach 
was sentenced to six years in jail, follow- 
ing the death of his 17-year-old charge. The 
sumo apprentice died after his superiors 
beat him with a beer bottle, a wooden 
stick and a metal baseball bat in a form 
of hazing perversely called “cherishing” 
in Japanese. But the cumulative effect of 
sumo’s scandals has disturbed many Japa- 
nese. Sensing the mood, some corporate 
sponsors pulled out of the Nagoya con 
test, while NHK—the country’s largest 
broadcaster, which has for decades dedi- 
cated weeks of airtime to sumo’s six yearly 
tournaments—halted live coverage of the 
competition. It was the first time since 
1953 that a live sumo feed had been cut. 
“This is the kind of crisis you may only 
see once in 100 years,” said NHK president 
Shigeo Fukuchi, explaining the network’s 
sumo embargo. The subtext—for there al- 
ways seems to be subtext in Japan—was 
even more alarming: Will sumo even sur- 
vive the next 100? 

Beyond the scandals exists a troubling 
reality. Sumo is suffering an existential 
crisis. What Japanese kid wants to become 
asumostar today? Training is too rigorous, 
the bared bottoms too undignified, and all 
that fat is both unsightly and unhealthy. 
And wrapped in useless layers of blubber 
is the JSA, a tradition-obsessed bulge of 
bureaucracy that shows none of the sur- 
prising nimbleness of its charges. “Japan 
must change,” says Takanobu Nakajima, a 
university economist and vice chair of an 
advisory committee formed last month to 
rejuvenate the sport. “Sumo must change.” 


The Age of the Blond Topknot 

EVEN IN THE NOSEBLEED SEATS AT THE 
Nagoya tournament, where signs outside 
the stadium warn, “Gangsters keep out,” 
one major change in sumo is immediately 


Since 2003, only 
two men have been 
promoted to the 
exalted status of 
grand champion. 
Both are from the 


obvious. Here are the blond topknot of an 
Estonian ex-bouncer called Baruto (real 
name: Kaido Hoovelson) and the hairy 
chest of Bulgaria’s Kotooshu (born Kaloyan 
Stefanov Mahlyanoy). There is the telltale 
cellulite of a trio of Georgian wrestlers, 
whose bodies accumulate fat quite differ- 
ently than those of the Japanese. And every- 
where, it seems, are the wide cheekbones of 
Mongolian wrestlers. Since 2003, only two 
men have been promoted to the exalted 
status of grand champion. Both are from 
the land of Genghis Khan: Asashoryu (né 
Dolgorsuren Dagvadorj), whose career was 
cut short by that nightclub brawl, and 2010 
Nagoya victor Hakuho (formerly known 
as Monkhbatyn Davaajargal). In just over 
a decade, foreigners have come to so domi- 
nate sumo that in Nagoya there was only 
one Japanese competing in the two highest 
ranks—and he is well past his prime. “The 
foreigners are trying very hard, so they 
deserve to win,” says Koji Mizuno, a 67-year- 
old Nagoya spectator. “But watching my na- 
tional sport, I do feel a bit forlorn that there 
aren't more strong Japanese wrestlers.” 

The presence of foreigners is being felt 
in many sectors of society. Japan is getting 
older, but its young people spurn menial 
jobs, so foreign workers are one solution 
to the labor shortage. Already, Southeast 
Asians staff nursing homes, and Chinese 
swell the ranks of high-tech companies. 
Sumo has no alternative but to accept an 
influx of foreigners, since the number of 
Japanese recruits dwindles each year. “You 
look at the Mongolians who come today, 
and they have the hungry, strong bodies of 
kids who grew up doing hard labor on the 
farms,” says Michinori Yamada, the coach 
of the Saitama Sakae high school team. 
“Japanese families used to send their boys 
to sumo stables to ensure they got enough 
food. Now, Japanese kids eat what they 
want, they go to college, and they don’t 
want to work so hard.” 

Yet the flood of gaijin, while undoubt- 
edly raising sumo’s level of athleticism, is 
also eroding its popularity. Sniffy sumo 
fans and journalists scrutinize foreign 
wrestlers and pounce on any sign of un- 
Japaneseness. Take recently retired grand 
champion Asashoryu, who was deemed 
by the local press as lacking hin, or dig- 
nity. Practically everything Asashoryu 
did reeked of a lack of hin: failing to defer 
to a sumo elder in a bathhouse hallway, 
tugging on an opponent’s topknot, pump 
ing his fist after a victory. “If Asashoryu 
had been Japanese, there would have been 
some criticism, but it would not have 
been as severe,” says economist Nakajima. 
Hawaiian-born Konishiki(who started life 
as Saleva’a Atisano’e) was perhaps treated 
worse in the r9gos, when the 633-Ib. (287 kg) 





wrestler was denied an expected promotion 
to yokozuna by the JSA, presumably be- 
cause he was a little too individualistic—a 
little too, ahem, American. 

So how are the colossi of sumo supposed 
to act? “Like salarymen,” kids Nakajima, 
referring to the faceless drones who toiled 
for Japan Inc. during the bubble years. Ex- 
cept it’s not really a joke. Former wrestler 
Tououyama details a typical day in a sumo 
stable, where every athlete must live and 
train for the duration of his career: Reveille 
is at 5:30 a.m.; then comes a full morning 
of practice. Lunch is eaten in order of rank, 
followed by a session with a topknot stylist 
and a couple of hours of nap time. Then it’s 
on to housework, a workout at the gym and 
dinner preparations. From 7:30 to 10:30 p.m., 
wrestlers are given free time. Then lights go 
out, with athletes all sleeping in the same 
room. Junior stablemates must act as glori- 
fied servants to their elders. “It was difficult 
until I got used to this life,” recalls Tou- 
ouyama. “The seniority system is absolute.” 

The problem, of course, is that with few- 
er Japanese desiring to be salarymen, an 
even smaller number want to replicate that 


experience while wearing a fat suit. Nearly 
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Relentless routine Wrestlers train at 


Japan’s top-ranked Saitama Sakae high 
school, just north of Tokyo. The team’s coach, 
Michinori Yamada, acts as teacher, mentor 
and surrogate father to his charges 


every facet of sumo culture is designed to 
encourage humility. While other Japanese 
athletes make gazillions of dollars blast 
ing homers in the U.S. or scoring goals 
in Britain, the highest-ranked sumo star 
gets paid what a senior Japanese executive 
does——-$300,000 a year. Low-level wrestlers 
get just a living stipend. Changing stables 
is not allowed. And the sumo workplace 
stresses stoic reserve over individual flair. 
After matches, there is no savoring of vic 
tory, no showboating—and certainly no 
displays of petulance from the loser. Even 
in postmatch interviews, the victor rarely 
expresses joy, just a few mumbled words 
and rote gratitude to his stable bosses. 


Enough with the Toilet Scrubbing 

SOME OF THE CHANGES REQUIRED OF SUMO 
are easy enough. The choicest matches, for 
instance, take place at just the hour when 
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most Japanese are beginning their train 
commute home. Shifting bouts to evening 
prime time would boost ratings. The sport 
also needs to face up to its historic under 
world ties and launch a purge that goes 
beyond the current betting scandal, just as 
Japanese baseball got rid of its yakuzalinks. 

It will be tougher to reform the sumo 
stables, which need to loosen their grip on 
wrestlers, some of whom begin their ap 
prenticeship aged just 15. Stable masters 
may argue that it’s only through the sever 
ity of sumo life—the hazing, the curfews 
and the constant toilet scrubbing—that 
discipline is instilled. But if the monastic 
rigor of sumo stables is what scares off so 
many potential wrestlers, surely the rules 
could be relaxed. Does it really make sense 
for the JSA to demand, for example, that its 
athletes abstain from driving cars during 
tournament weeks? 

In the end, what may save sumo is its 
spiritual heart. After World War II, Japan’s 
Emperor, who used Shinto, in part, to jus 
tify his nation’s bloody campaign, was 
stripped by the Americans of his divinity. 
For years, Japan maintained a sort of embar 


rassed silence over its national faith, which 





combines nature worship and a pantheon 
of deities. Nevertheless, sumo is still deeply 
connected to the Japanese religion. After 
the Nagoya tournament, Japan’s Imperial 
Household Agency released a message from 
Emperor Akihito saying, “Despite the gam 
bling scandal, the Emperor's feeling for the 
national sport stays the same.” Suspended 
over the sumo ring is a Shinto shrine roof. 
Before matches, wrestlers sip holy water 
and purify the ring by sprinkling salt. Once 
in the sacred space, they clap their hands 
together to summon the gods. The referees 
wear peaked black hats similar to those 
worn by Shinto priests. 

All the religious paraphernalia makes 
for a curiously spiritual—and theatrical 
sporting experience. An average sumo 
match lasts a few seconds, but the surround 
ing pageantry is what separates sumo from 
the slapstick of the WWE. “Sometimes I 
just cancel practice and talk about sumo’s 
traditions and culture instead,” says high 
school coach Yamada. “There is an elegance 
to the whole tradition. That’s what gives it 
a Japanese essence.” 

Granted, Yamada’s top wrestlers shrug 
when asked about the hallowed nature of 
sumo. What they like is a good grapple. 
Plus, they get to chow down a kilo of rice 
a day, along with hotpot, fried chicken, 
potato salad, grilled fish, barbecued pork, 
stir-fried vegetables, simmered squash, 
noodles and salad. But they feel some 
Japanese spirit all the same. One of the 
Saitama Sakae boys’ heroes is school alum 
nus Yamamotoyama, a 584-Ib. (265 kg) 
behemoth who during the Nagoya tour 
nament had to be removed from the ring 
in a double-wide wheelchair. “He’s one of 
us, so of course we like him,” says Daiki 
Nakamura, an 18-year-old top prospect 
who was named a high school yokozuna 
this month. “Seeing so many foreigners in 
sumo makes me burn with desire to suc 
ceed as a Japanese.” 

At Saitama Sakae’s morning practice, 
that urge is on full display. Athletes build 
strength by hefting a 705-Ib. (320 kg) tire 
or bashing their open palms onto an enor 
mous wooden pillar. After a few practice 
bouts, one teen has split his lip, while an 
other is bleeding from his elbow. “Every 
day of sumo practice is like a traffic ac 
cident,” says coach Yamada. Fluorescent 
lights shine down on the scuffed ring, 
and the place smells like a locker room 
left to fester. But then 18 students, sticky 
with sand and slick with perspiration, 
form a circle around the ring, bring their 
hands together and bow their heads to 
the gods. For a moment, the future of 
sumo is united in worship. It is a most 
inspiring sight. —WITH REPORTING BY 
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Lake Invaders 


Flying, fearsome Asian carp have already taken over 
much of the Mississippi. Can electrical barriers keep 

- them out of the Great Lakes—or do we need to block the 
waterways to keep the fish from spreading? 

BY BRYAN WALSH/BATH 


Photographs by Benjamin Lowy for TIME 
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Fin air In parts of the Illinois 
River, 9 out of ro fish are Asian 
carp, one species of which jumps at 
the sound of a motor 





ENVIRONMENT | ASIAN CARP 


S FISH GO, SILVER CARP—ONE 
of several species that fall 
under the general term 
Asian carp—have a lot go- 
ing for them. They eat like 
crazy, they can grow to more than 40 |b. 
(18 kg), and their bony bodies mean few 
Americans want to eat them, so they can 
escape the overfished fate of their more 
filletable cousins. But they do have one 
slight evolutionary drawback: silver carp 
respond to the sound of a motorboat’s 
engine by leaping out of the water. And 
that puts them at the mercy of hunters 
like Zach Nayden, who has come with 
his crew to the small town of Bath, III., to 
capture some carp. As we join the flotilla 
roaring down the Bath Chute, an 8-mile- 
long (13 km) channel next to the Illinois 
River, the carp start jumping, sometimes 
in high-arced pop flies, sometimes with 
the trajectory and velocity of a hard line 
drive. Nayden’s boatmates lean out with 
nets and grab the shimmering fish as 
they somersault in the air. 

Nayden is here for the annual Redneck 
Fishing Tournament (yes, that’s the offi- 
cial name), where the boat that catches 
the most carp can take home hundreds of 
dollars. It’s an intense competition, witha 
frisson of danger. A flying adult silver carp 
is like a sea-to-air missile. “One of these 
nails you, it’s like getting hit with a brick,” 
Nayden says as he steers the boat with one 
hand and wields a net with the other. As 
if on cue, one of his crew gets whacked by 
a carp. “Right in the face!” Nayden exults. 
“That was awesome!” 

O.K., so the sixth annual Redneck 
Fishing Tournament may not be the most 
humane, safe or sane sporting event. But 
the two-day competition, held in early 
August, has its roots in a real problem. 
Asian carp have invaded the Mississippi 
and Illinois rivers, where they’ve crowd- 
ed out more valuable native species and 
injured many an unsuspecting boater. 
Now they’re poised to infiltrate the Great 
Lakes, where they could ravage the native 
ecosystem and disrupt a commercial and 
sports fishery worth billions of dollars. 

The situation is so serious that the 
Supreme Court has weighed in. There was 
a carp summit at the White House earlier 
this year, and Washington may soon name 
a carp czar. Last month, several Great 
Lakes states filed a federal lawsuit to force 
the Army Corps of Engineers to step up its 
anticarp measures. “Asian carp will kill 
jobs and ruin our way of life,” Michigan 
attorney general Mike Cox said after filing 
the latest lawsuit. “We cannot afford more 
bureaucratic delays—every action needs 
to be taken to protect the Great Lakes.” 





Lines of Defense. Officials in the 
Great Lakes region have mapped 
out a plan to contain Asian carp 





Net result Competitors in the Redneck Fishing Tournament near Bath, IIl., grab 
silver carp as they leap out of the water. Bighead carp are much harder to catch 


So how did these illegal immigrants 
get here? Like many invasive species, the 
Asian carp are an object lesson in unin- 
tended consequences. There are two main 
Asian carp species in the U.S.: the silver 
carp and the apparently smarter bighead 
carp, which can grow as large as 110 lb. 
(50 kg) but thankfully don’t jump out of 
the water. They were imported in the 1970s 
from Asia—where they've been raised in 
aquaculture for thousands of years—for 
fish farms in the southern Midwest. At 
some point, most likely due to flooding, 
they escaped into the Mississippi River 
and have steadily moved upstream since. 

The carp have thrived in their new en- 
vironment. In parts of the Illinois River, 
which branches off the Mississippi, 9 of 
every 10 fish are now Asian carp. Voracious 
filter feeders, Asian carp can eat as muchas 
20% of their body weight in plankton per 
day, and females can lay a million eggs at 
a time. Though they’re not predators, the 
fear is that if Asian carp establish them- 
selves in the Great Lakes and their tribu- 
tary rivers, the invasive species will wipe 
out the bottom of the aquatic food chain, 
wreaking havoc on an already stressed 
ecosystem. “From everything we've seen 
in other water bodies, [the carp] basically 
take over,” says David Ullrich, executive 
director of the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence Cities Initiative. “There’s tremen- 
dous fear of what they could do.” 


If the Asian carp do take over, it would 
most likely be through the Chicago Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal, the only connection 
between the Mississippi River system and 
the Great Lakes. The canal is the Ther- 
mopylae in the war against the carp, and 
the Army Corps of Engineers has done its 
best to close off the pass, installing under- 
water electrical barriers about 30 miles 
(48 km) downstream from Chicago. The 
barriers send a small jolt of juice across the 
water, enough to repel any approaching 
carp while allowing free passage to ships 
and sewage. (The canal carries Chicago’s 
treated waste.) The corps is also looking 
into backup measures, like an additional 
barrier that uses acoustics and bubbles to 
dissuade incoming carp, as well as longer- 
term strategies, so officials believe they 
can defend the Great Lakes. “I feel con- 
fident that working together with other 
agencies, we can do this,” says Colonel 
Vincent Quarles, the commander of the 
Chicago district of the corps. 

But some environmentalists and politi- 
cians worry that the corps’s barrier system 
is far from impregnable. Researchers from 
the University of Notre Dame have found 
carp DNA in Lake Michigan, and earlier 
this summera fisherman caughta 3-ft.-long 
(x m) bighead carp in Lake Calumet, which 
is upstream of the electrical barriers. That 
doesn’t mean the barriers aren’t working— 
some scientists think the fish that was 
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Where They Are 
Since escaping 
from fish farms 
in the lower 
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Mississippi River, 
Asian carp have 
worked their way 
to the thresh- 

old of Lake 
Michigan— 

and may already 
be present in 

the Great Lakes 
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How to Keep Them Out 

Electric barriers have so far been fairly 
successful in preventing the carp from 
advancing. A specific voltage, frequency 
and pulse rate known to repel the fish are 
sent through cables cradling the canal 


The carp (and 
most aquatic life) 

are repelled, while 
water still flows. But 
activists, worried that 
the carp could still 
bypass the barrier, want 
to block the waterway 


caught might have been introduced direct- 
ly into Lake Calumet by a person, and the 
same possibility could account for the pres- 
ence of any other carp in Lake Michigan. 
Then again, the barriers were shut down 
for a short time in 2008, which might have 
allowed carp to pass through. Plus, flood- 
ing can link the canal and the nearby Des 
Plaines River, giving Asian carp a chance 
to bypass the barriers altogether. 

Critics of the all-out anticarp offensive 
argue that the fact that so few live carp 
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Asian carp can consume vast amounts 
of food, grow as large as 110 Ib. and 
reproduce prolifically. They could 
seriously disrupt the Great Lakes’ 
ecosystem and economy 
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have been found past the barriers indicates 
that they’re working. But carp are hard to 
catch, especially if their numbers are still 
small. “If there were a thousand fish in 
Lake Michigan, we might have no idea for 
sure for a long time,” says Duane Chap- 
man, a biologist with the U.S. Geological 
Survey. “We can’t rule out that possibility.” 

For those who really fear the fish, 
the mere possibility of their presence is 
enough to call for more drastic measures, 
including closing the locks on the Chicago 


Man vs. Carp 

See the Redneck Fishing 
Tournament smackdown 
at time.com/carp 


canal to seal offa water route from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Great Lakes. Business inter- 
ests in Illinois have fought hard against 
that course, arguing that the economic 
damage inflicted by closing the shipping 
lanes would far exceed the damage carp 
could cause if they slip past the barriers. 
The shipping advocates are also pushing 
an environmental angle. “A single barge 
on the canal carries 80 truckloads of mate- 
rial that would instead have to be on our 
roads,” says Jim Farrell, executive director 
of infrastructure at the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce. “It’s irresponsible.” 

The lawsuit filed by Michigan’s Cox 
and other state attorneys general isn’t 
likely to succeed—the Supreme Court 
denied similar attempts earlier this year. 
But even with the Obama Administration 
spending nearly $80 million on Asian- 
carp control, more may need to be done. 
The fish is hardly the only invasive spe- 
cies threatening the Great Lakes. There 
are more than 180 alien species in the 
system, including zebra mussels, round 
gobies and sea lampreys, that can go back 
and forth between the Mississippi and 
the lakes. Beyond beefing up surveillance 
of international shipping—many invad- 
ers hitch a ride inside the ballast water of 
container ships—blocking off the water- 
way is the only sure way to prevent the 
carp and other species from making a 
home in the Great Lakes. Or, to borrow 
the words of Nicholas Schroeck, execu- 
tive director of the Great Lakes Environ- 
mental Law Center, “How much longer 
will we battle this stupid thing when we 
could get a much better solution by insti- 
tuting a physical barrier?” 

As I’m zipping around the river during 
the fishing tournament, I have to admit 
that for a brief, sunny moment, having 
a lot of Asian carp around seems less an 
ecological disaster than a totally excellent 
sporting adventure. But then Nayden hits 
a school of carp, and suddenly the sky is 
filled with fish, like shrapnel from a gre- 
nade burst. They’re coming at us from all 
directions. I flinch as one hits me square in 
the stomach, leaving behind blood, scales, 
slime and one ruined shirt. O.K., carp— 
now it’s war. F 
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FSOcieTy, 
The World’s 
Longest 
Yard Sale. 

At this flea market 
over six states, 
one person’s 
junk is another’s 
treasure 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 
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AMERICA HAS A GENIUS FOR FILLING NEEDS 
that no one feels. The pet rock. Deep-fried 
Twinkies. Diapers that look like denim. 

Until the folks along Route 127 through 
heartland America dreamed up the World’s 
Longest Yard Sale 23 years ago, no one real- 
ized the need for a multistate flea market, 
a Silk Road of surplus and salvage, an odys- 
sey of odds and ends. And yet the event has 
grown to cover 675 miles (1,086 km), from 
the Michigan Rust Belt to the humid hills 
of Alabama, turning a bypassed seam of 
small towns and rolling fields into a grand 
and gaudy four-day bazaarstarting the first 
Thursday of every August. 

It’s a mashup of cultural quirks: our 
love of stuff, our love of a bargain, our road 


Ashley Bechtel, 11, of Danville, Ky. 
A trampoline—not for sale!—displays all the 
things that are; right, scenes along the route 
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SOCIETY | AMERICA’S YARD SALE 


Roadside Attractions 
To see more photos 

of the longest yard sale, go 
to time.com/yard_sale 


tripping, our tailgating. And in times like 
these, it can be a barometer of the economic 
weather. At the northern end, Gretchen 
Lauffer, 68, of Hudson, Mich., covered the 
lawn of her foreclosed home with all things 
expendable. “Why do we have all this stuff 
out here? Because we're broke,” she says. 
Farther south, in Tennessee, there was a 
chunk of driftwood from the Sequatchie 
River with a $1,000 price tag on it. One vet 
eran of these sales noted rampant inflation 
in the cost of lamps. On the other hand, a $2 
sofa is surely asign of deflationary pressure. 
Here as elsewhere: mixed signals. 

Altogether, it’s a panoply worthy of 
Walt Whitman, poet of American abun 
dance and sorrow. Walt would surely sing 
the collectors of Pez dispensers, the seeker 
of peacock-painted plates (Cheryl Durham 
of Trion, Ga.), the bold soul asking $300 
for an “authentic Samurai sword” marked 
“Made in China.” And no one knew bet- 
ter than the lush-bearded bard that some 
times in the U.S.A., the truest picture is 
a list: andirons, butter churns, doilies, 
eggbeaters, fondue forks, garden gnonies, 
hammers, iceboxes, jammies, kerosene 
lanterns, magazines, night-lights, otto- 
mans, paperbacks, quilts, rockers, sweat 
ers, Tupperware, upholstery vacuums, 
wicker, Xboxes, yardsticks, Zippos. 

We hear America haggling beside the 
narrow blacktop—lazy cousin of pur- 
poseful I-75—-striking deals near log cab 
ins and horse farms, ponds fringed with 
cattails, rows of yellowing tobacco leaves. 
We hear notes of laughter and notes of fear 
amid the birdhouses, the vinyl records, the 
used George Foreman grills and the un 
used abdominal exercisers. It’s hard to say 
which notes are growing louder. 

We hear Lauffer as a woman clutches 
a pair of slippers and digs into her purse 
for a $5 bill: “Oh, hallelujah! She’s going 
to buy.” 

-WITH REPORTING BY CHRISTOPHER 
MAAG/HUDSON, MICH.; CARY G. 
STEMLE/HARRODSBURG, KY.; ELISABETH 
KAUFFMAN/DUNLAP, TENN.; AND 
CARMEN K. SISSON/GADSDEN, ALA. & 
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B.J. Wallace, 43, of Frankfort, Ky. “I feel like I should have been 
born in the Gunsmoke era,” the antiques lover says 





Cardboard glory Roy Rogers presides over the for-sale items 
of Sandra Oaks, 59, of Hustonville, Ky. 
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Roger Helton, 55, in Clarkrange, Tenn. Handmade leather goods, including a coyote-jawbone knife, are his specialty 


Collector's paradise Whether your tastes run to 
Barbies or rifles, somebody’s bound to be selling them 
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BY LEV GROSSMAN 


A RAFT OF SEA OTTERS ARE AT PLAY IN A NARROW ESTU 
ary at Moss Landing, near Santa Cruz, Calif. There are 41 
of them, says a guy in a baseball cap. He counted. They 
dive and surface and float around on their backs with 
their little paws poking up out of the water, munching 
sea urchins or thinking about munching sea urchins. 

The humans admiring them from the shore don’t 
make them self-conscious. Otters are congenitally 
happy beasts. They don’t worry about their future, 
even though they’re legally a threatened species and 
their little estuary is literally in the shadow of the 
massive 500-ft. stacks of a power plant. 

One of the humans admiring them is Jonathan 
Franzen. Franzen is amember of another perennially 
threatened species, the American literary. novelist. 
But he’s not as cool about it as the otters. He’s uneasy. 
He’s a physically solid guy, 6 ft. 2 in., with significant 
shoulders, but his posture is not so much hunched 
as flinched. At 50 (he turns 51 on Aug. 17), Franzen is 
pleasantly boyish-looking, with permanently tousled 
hair. But his hair is now heavily salted, and there are 
crow’s-feet behind his thick-framed nerd glasses. 

’ Franzen isn’t the richest or most famous living 
American novelist, but you could argue—I would 
argue—that he is the most ambitious and also one of 
the best. His third book, The Corrections, published in 
2001, was the literary phenomenon of the decade. His 
fourth novel, Freedom, will arrive at the end of August. 


Birds and words //ic 
author birdAvatching 
near his home in 
Santa Cruz, Calif: 


Photographs by Dan Winters for TIME 
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PROFILE | JONATHAN FRANZEN 


Portrait of the 
artist Franzen’s 
last novel, The 
Corrections, won 
a National Book 
Award and has 
sold 2.85 million 
copies worldwide 
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Like The Corrections, it’s the story of an American fam 
ily, told with extraordinary power and richness. 

Ina lot of ways, Freedom looks more like a 19th cen- 
tury novel thana 21st century one. The trend in fiction 
over the past decade has been toward specialization: 
the closeup, the miniature, the microcosm. After the 
literary megafauna of the 1990s—like David Foster 
Wallace’s Infinite Jest and Don DeLillo’s Underworld— 
the novels of the aughts embraced quirkiness and 
uniqueness. They zoomed deep in, exploring subcul 
tures, individual voices, specific ethnic communities. 

Franzen skipped that trend. He remains a devotee 
of the wide shot, the all-embracing, way-we-live now 
novel. In that sense he’s a throwback, practically a Vic- 
torian. His characters aren't jewel thieves or geniuses. 
They don’t have magical powers, they don’t solve mys- 
teries, and they don’t live in the 
future. They don’t bite one an- 
other, or not more than is strictly 
plausible. Freedom isn’t about a 
subculture; it’s about the culture. 
It’s not a microcosm; it’s acosm. 

I’m at Moss Landing to talk to 
Franzen about Freedom. Franzen 
is here to look at birds: he’s a bird 
watcher. (The Brits have a bet- 
ter name for it: he’s a twitcher.) 
Though right now the tide is in 
at Moss Landing, and there isn’t 
much to see apart from the ot- 
ters: a brown pelican, a pigeon 
guillemot, a—is that a grebe? A 
young grebe. No, a loon. 

It’s hard to say exactly what 
makes Franzen so uncomfortable. It could be me, or 
it could be the prospect of being on the cover of TIME 
(a legitimately unsettling prospect that puts him in 
the company of Salinger, Nabokov, Morrison and, 
twice each, Joyce and Updike). It could be the pressure 
of having to follow up the huge success of The Correc- 
tions, which has sold 2.85 million copies worldwide, orit 
could be the much fretted-over standing of the novel in 
America’s cultural-entertainment complex. Orit could 
be the permanently unsettling nature of the human 
predicament. Maybe it’s all of the above. 

If they could talk, the otters would tell Franzen to 
man up, chill out and have asea urchin. But I’m not sure 
that’s possible for him, or even a good idea. Franzen’s 
self-consciousness is part of what makes his writing so 
good, because he is painfully conscious not only of his 
own self but of your self too. It’s his instrument, in the 
musical and also the scientific sense: a delicate, finely 
calibrated recording device. The otters may not be wor- 
ried. But Franzen is worried enough for all of us. 


FRANZEN IS A MIDWESTERNER, BORN OUTSIDE CHICAGO 
and raised in a suburb of St. Louis. But now he and his 
girlfriend, the writer Kathryn Chetkovich, live on 
Manhattan’s Upper East Side for most of the year and 
spend summers ata house in Santa Cruz. From his tiny 
backyard—it’s a tenth-of-an-acre lot—he can see turkey 





vultures, red-tailed hawks and olive-sided flycatchers. 

If Franzen finds prepublication media attention 
difficult, at least he doesn’t have to deal with it very 
often. It took him seven years to write The Corrections. 
You'd think that having done it three times (his first 
two novels were The Twenty-Seventh City and Strong 
Motion), he would find the fourth easier. But no. Free- 
dom took him nine years. “It was considerably more 
difficult,” he says. “It was a bitch. It really was.” 

Thisis partly because of the subject matter. The Cor 
rections told the story of the Lamberts, a Midwestern 
family that goes to pieces spectacularly as the father 
Alfred succumbs to the slow cerebral throttling of 
Parkinson's. Franzen knew this story, sadly, from the 
inside. “I knew the world of nursing homes and the 
world of the falling-apart house, and those characters, 
although they’re cartoons of my 
parents, they certainly have quite 
a bit of my parents in them,” he 
says. “The ones in this book are 
developed, every one of them, to 
tally from scratch. They had to be 
dreamed into existence. And that 
was just miserable work.” 

There was extra pressure on 
Franzen this time, plus an addi 
tional layer of self-consciousness 
left over from the backlash to his 
success. Americans like to kick 
people when they’re up, and 
Franzen got a good American 
style kicking over some remarks 
he made in interviews after 
Oprah Winfrey picked The Cor- 
rections for her book club. Winfrey felt disrespected and 
ended up uninviting him from her show. Franzen felt 
his remarks were misrepresented. “I was still angry 
for a while about the way so many commentators had 
turned against me,” he says, “and not taken care to actu- 
ally read my quotes at the time of the Oprah incident.” 

He's right. Reading his quotes now, you're struck 
by two things. One, what a public mugging the whole 
thing was. Granted, it’s easy to mistake Franzen’s self- 
conscious silences for aloofness, and in the court of 
popular opinion all writers are guilty of being elitist 
pricks until proved innocent. And yes, it’s easy to quote 
Franzen out of context, because he speaks in very long 
sentences. (He sometimes scrolls back through his sen- 
tences aloud, revising them on the fly.) But those aren't 
excuses. See, for example, an interview Franzen gave 
Powells.com on Oct. 4, 2001—the fifth interview he’d 
given that day—in which he gently chided Winfrey 
for having made some “schmaltzy” picks in the past. 
Which she had. But that chiding occurred in the con- 
text of a spirited defense of her, which nobody ever got 
around to quoting because it didn’t make as good a sto- 
ry. Most people now seem to have the impression that 
Franzen turned down Oprah, not the other way round. 

The other thing that strikes you is the contrast be- 
tween Franzen the writer and person and Franzen the 
public figure. On the page, Franzen is graceful and 








funny and totally self-possessed. He’s also a likable 
guy in private conversation: very smart but alert to 
what you're saying and self-deprecating to a fault. But 
he is a terrible politician and singularly ungifted at 
what you might call brand management, which for 
better or worse has become part of the writer’s job in 
these late, decadent days. 

All this is a particular shame because the allega- 
tions of elitism leveled at Franzen are not only untrue, 
they're the opposite of true. He’s one of contemporary 
fiction’s great populists and a key ally of the belea- 
guered modern reader. 


BY A STRANGE COINCIDENCE, THE CORRECTIONS WAS 
published the week of Sept. 11, 2001, and it sold 
even though—or maybe partly because—the Ameri- 
ca it portrayed so accurately had 
just tragically vanished. After he 
was done promoting the book, 
Franzen spent a year sifting 
through material he'd discarded 
from it, to see if he could recycle 
anything. Then he rediscarded it 
all. He decided to write a political 
novel, a novel of Washington. 

A writer has to be both boxer 
and trainer at the same time, 
and Franzen’s trainer is a hard- 
ass. He writes six or seven days a 
week, starting at 7 a.m. He's often 
hoarse at the end of the day be- 
cause he performs his dialogue 
out loud as he writes it. (This may 
account for its strikingly natural- 
istic quality. There are habits of American speech in 
Franzen’s books that I’ve never seen any other writer 
catch, like the tendency of teenagers to end sentences 
with a flat, noninterrogative “so.”) Franzen’s friends 
tend to be writers—The Corrections is dedicated to the 
short-fiction writer David Means and his wife; the late 
David Foster Wallace was perhaps his closest friend— 
so he has somebody to bitch about it with afterward. But 
the writing itself happens when he’s alone. 

Franzen worksina rented office that he has stripped 
of all distractions. He uses a heavy, obsolete Dell lap- 
top from which he has scoured any trace of hearts and 
solitaire, down to the level of the operating system. Be- 
cause Franzen believes you can’t write serious fiction 
on a computer that’s connected to the Internet, he not 
only removed the Dell's wireless card but also perma- 
nently blocked its Ethernet port. “What you have to 
do,” he explains, “is you plug in an Ethernet cable with 
superglue, and then you saw off the little head of it.” 

In spite of all these precautions, Franzen got stuck. 
He wanted to write about the environment, but most 
nature writing bores him. He wanted to write in the 
first person. Philip Roth does, so why couldn't he? But 
he couldn't. He hated everything he wrote. He accept- 
ed, and then punted, a deadline of fall 2007. He took 
time off to write journalism. By 2008 he had exactly 
one thing to show for seven years of work: a voice. 
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The voice belonged to, as he describes her, “this 
discontented suburban mom who had a certain kind 
of laugh, and a certain kind of sarcasm, and a certain 
kind of rage. She'd emerged in the previous four or five 
years of struggling.” He didn’t know who she was or 
what was happening to her, but she felt right. 

In June 2008 he wrote six pages about her, the first 
pages he didn’t throw away. Then it occurred to him 
that it had been too long since he'd heard from Wallace. 

Wallace and Franzen weren't just friends; they were 
part of each other’s writing lives. They had one of those 
passionate, competitive, creatively useful friendships 
you sometimes see between writers: Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Fitzgerald and Hemingway. “To use, in 
Dave’s honor, a tennis metaphor, I felt like I had a good 
hitting partner,” Franzen says. “We had very, very dif. 
ferent methods, but I could never 
comfortably feel, Oh, I have this 
thing sewn up. Because there was 
always Dave, goddamn it, being 
incredibly brilliant.” 

But Wallace was ill: he suf- 
fered from debilitating depres- 
sion. That June, the same week 
Franzen made his breakthrough, 
Wallace tried to kill himself. 
“I called while they were in the 
midst of searching for him,” Fran- 
zen says. He immediately flew 
from Berlin to be with him, and 
Wallace recovered. But it was a 
bad summer. September would 
be worse. “I was just settling 
down to work again,” Franzen 
says, “when Dave killed himself.” 

Along with grief, one of the feelings Franzen found 
himself coping with was anger. Strangely, it turned out 
to be a parting gift from Wallace to his hitting part- 
ner. “It was like, man, if you're going to do that? Be the 
heroic, dies-young genius? That's ... that’s a low blow. 
I'm going to have to get off my ass and actually write 
something.” It was anger, but at least it was energy, and 
Franzen needed energy badly. You take your inspira- 
tion where you find it, or where it finds you. 

Wallace was a big tobacco chewer. Franzen didn’t 
indulge; in fact he’d quit smoking a decade earlier. But 
the morning after Wallace’s memorial service in New 
York City, Franzen did something he'd never done be- 
fore: he walked into a bodega and bought some chewing 
tobacco. Then he went to his office, closed the door, puta 
plugin his mouth and started chewing. It was so revolt- 
ing, he almost threw up. But he kept chewing. 

Then he started writing, and he didn’t stop. He 
finished the first draft of Freedom on Dec. 17, 2009, a 
little more than a year later. 


LIKE THE CORRECTIONS, FREEDOM BEGINS WITH AN 
overture, a portrait of a family and the house they live 
in. The family is named the Berglunds, and the house 
stands in a transitional neighborhood in St. Paul, 
Minn. Walter Berglund is a lawyer who works for the 
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American fiction is 
in transition, as the 
generation born in 
the 1930s passes 
the torch to those 
born in the '50s 


multinational conglomerate 3M. His wife Patty— 
she’s the discontented suburban mom—was a star 
point guard in college. Now she takes care of their two 
children Jessica and Joey. 

It's a superficially happy household, but the emo- 
tional ground on which it stands is not tectonically sta- 
ble. Walter has unfulfilled ambitions and unresolved 
anger left over from his upbringing as the son of an 
alcoholic motel keeper; he will become embroiled in a 
quixotic campaign to save a songbird called the ceru- 
lean warbler. Patty’s lack of a professional career haunts 
her, and her childhood wasn't easy either—her parents 
ignored her in favor of her brighter, quirkier sisters. 
(When Patty is date-raped at a high school party by the 
son of rich family friends, her mother’s nonreaction 
to the news is quietly brutal.) Patty copes by drinking 
and smothering Joey and nursing a lingering crush on 
Walter's college roommate and best friend, an alt-rock 
musician named Richard Katz. (That friendship owes 
something— it’s hard to say what exactly—to Franzen’s 
with Wallace. Richard is a tobacco chewer too.) 

Franzen sketches all this with an almost casual 
vividness. His attitude toward his characters is tender 
but ruthless, like that of a man who loves his horse 
but has no choice but to put it down. Patty’s “com- 
plexion in the morning, when she came out to collect 
the blue-wrappered New York Times and the green- 
wrappered Star-Tribune from her front walk, was all 


and ‘60s Chardonnay Splotch.” Of Joey’s imperturbable, long- 
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World War || America, 
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With members of the 
previous generation 
now in their 70s, writers 
like Jonathan Lethem, 
Michael Chabon and 
Franzen will soon be 
the senior practitioners 
of the American novel. 
Unlike Franzen, Chabon 
and Lethem have experi- 
mented with hybridizing 
literary forms and pop- 
inflected stories about 
superheroes, detectives 
and alternate realities. 


Lethem Chabon Franzen 


Young is a flexible term 
in literary circles, but 
these writers in their 
30s and early 40s are 
producing serious and 
inventive work, Jhumpa 
Lahiri writes about In- 
dian immigrants, while 
Junot Diaz describes 
the Dominican-American 
experience; both have 
Pulitzers. Joshua 

Ferris’ fiction covers 
domestic and office life 
amusingly and movingly. 





suffering girlfriend, Connie, Franzen writes that “she 


had the metabolism ofa fish in winter.” Unlike alot of | 


his contemporaries—including Wallace—Franzen is 
nota stunt pilot. His writing has an unshowy, almost 
egoless perfection. It does not call attention to itself or 
to the guy who wrote it. It calls attention to the thing 
it’s calling attention to. 

Freedomis not the kind of Great American Novel that 
Franzen’s predecessors wrote—not the kind Bellow and 


Mailer and Updike wrote. The American scene is just | 


too complex—and too aware of its own complexity, for 
anything to loom that large over it ever again. But Free- 


dom feels big ina different way,a way that not muchoth- | 


er American fiction does right now. It doesn’t back down 
from the complexity. To borrow a term from the visual 
arts, Franzen’s writing has an enviable depth of field: it 
keeps a great deal in focus simultaneously. Freedom is 
not just a domestic novel or a political novel. Franzen 
doesn’t chop the world up that way. Walter Berglund’s 
political and environmental passions began in his lousy 
childhood, which was a product of the history of his 


family, who emigrated from Sweden, and the vagaries | 


of the economy, which are in turn fatally bound up with 
the health of the environment, and so on. 

The word freedom echoes down the corridors 
of Freedom. It stalks the characters, cropping up in 
chance remarks, in song lyrics, engraved on build- 
ings. “It seemed to me,” Franzen says, “that if we were 
going to be elevating freedom to the defining prin- 
ciple of what we’re about as a culture and a nation, 
we ought to take a careful look at what freedom in 


practice brings.” The weird thing about the freedom | 


of Freedom is that what it doesn’t bring is happiness. 
For Franzen’s characters, too much freedom is an 

empty, dangerously entropic thing. After all, energy 

companies are free to ravage and poison the breeding 


grounds of the cerulean warbler. If Patty and Walter di- | 


vorced, they would be free, but it’s a freedom they would 
do almost anything to avoid. At her lowest ebb, Patty re- 
flects that she “had all day every day to figure out some 
decent and satisfying way to live, and yet all she ever 
seemed to get for all her choices and all her freedom 
was more miserable.” And no one is freer than a person 
with no moral beliefs, “One of the ways of surrendering 
freedom is to actually have convictions,” Franzen says. 
“Anda way of further surrendering freedom is to spend 
quite a bit of time acting on those convictions.” 

This idea may earn Franzen another all-American 
kicking—“Oprah-Hating Writer Now Says Freedom 
Overrated!” —but it is not only true; it is also impor- 
tant. There is something beyond freedom that people 
need: work, love, belief in something, commitment to 
something. Freedom is not enough. It’s necessary but 
not sufficient. It’s what you do with freedom—what 
you give it up for—that matters. 


EARLY READERS OF FREEDOM, INCLUDING THIS ONE, 
have found that the book has an addictive qual- 
ity, the kind one usually associates with mysteries 
or thrillers. This isn’t by accident. Franzen is very 
conscious that people are freer than ever—that word 
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again—to spend their time and attention being enter- 
tained by things that aren't books. That awareness has 
changed the way he writes. 

A lot of literary fiction strikes a bargain with the 
reader: you suck up a certain amount of difficulty, of 
resistance and interpretive work and even boredom, 
and then you get the payoff. This arrangement, which 
feels necessary and permanent to us, is primarily a cre- 
ation of the 20th century. Freedom works on something 
more akin to a rgth century model, like Dickens or 
Tolstoy: characters you care about, a story that hooks 
you. Franzen has given up trying to impress with his 
scintillating prose (which he admits he was still doing 
in The Corrections). “It seems all the more imperative, 
nowadays, to fashion books that are compelling, be- 
cause there isso much more distraction they have to re- 
sist,” he says. “To me, now, to do something new is not to 
develop a form for the novel that has never been seen on 
earth before. It means to try to come to terms asa person 
and a citizen with what’s happening in the world now 
and to do it in some comprehensible, coherent way.” 

There are any number of reasons to want novels 
to survive. The way Franzen thinks about it is that 
books can do things, socially useful things, that other 
media can’t. He cites—as one does—the philosopher 
Soren Kierkegaard and his idea of busyness: that state 
of constant distraction that allows people to avoid dif 
ficult realities and maintain self-deceptions. With the 
help of cell phones, e-mail and handheld games, it’s 
easier to stay busy, in the Kierkegaardian sense, than 
it’s ever been. 

Reading, in its quietness and sustained concentra- 
tion, is the opposite of busyness. “We are so distracted 
by and engulfed by the technologies we've created, 
and by the constant barrage of so-called information 
that comes our way, that more than ever to immerse 
yourself in an involving book seems socially useful,” 
Franzen says. “The place of stillness that you have to 
go to to write, but also to read seriously, is the point 
where you can actually make responsible decisions, 
where you can actually engage productively with an 
otherwise scary and unmanageable world.” 


AS A BIOGRAPHICAL SUBJECT, FRANZEN IS NO PRIZE. 
Unlike, say, Hemingway’s or Mailer’s, his life doesn’t 
exactly teem with incident. He was married once—“an 
autoclave of a marriage, to another writer,” is how he de 
scribes it—but he’s divorced now. The most striking fact 
about Franzen’s life is that although he writes almost ex- 
clusively about families, he has notmade one of his own. 
This minor detail hasn't escaped his notice. In fact, 
a few years ago, when he was in the weeds with Free- 
dom, he suggested to Chetkovich—this story comes 
with a rueful I-can’t-believe-I-did-that laugh—that 
they acquire some children. Adopt some Iraqi war 
orphans maybe. “I began to think the reason I’m not 
getting anywhere is that I’m a family guy,” he says. 
“Family is perhaps my primary prism for refracting 
the world into meaningful constituents, and one way 
or another we need to have some kids in our lives.” 
But the moment passed. Cooler heads convinced 





him that the way to get his novel written wouldn't 
be to adopt children, it would be to write his novel. If 
Freedom is all about giving up freedom by committing 
to things—people, causes, beliefs, life—what Franzen 
has committed to is not life but art. Novels are his fam- 
ily. As he did with his laptop, Franzen has stripped his 
world of virtually all distractions. He has never had 
any other career than this. He doesn’t take vacations. 
Freedom is dedicated to his editor and his agent. 

Franzen’s main extravagance is watching birds, a 
hobby he took up after The Corrections. Until then, his 
life had been geared and balanced for constant strug 
gle. “I don’t think, until The Corrections was published 
and had done well, I'd ever allowed myself joy for its 
own sake,” he says. “And the bird-watching happened 
to be what was lying at hand, and I indulged it.” 

The bird-watching isn’t much at Moss Landing, at 
least while the tide is in. But as the afternoon wears on 
and the water retreats, a crowd of little birds arrives to 


feast in the shallows: short-billed dowitchers, West- | 


ern sandpipers, a black-bellied plover. Franzen hands 


me the binoculars so I can admire that last, and he’s | 


right: even I, who do not twitch, can see that it’s a hell 
of a bird, with its solid breastplate of black feathers. 
But not even Franzen can watch birds all the time. 
“There were a couple of years when I could enjoy blow- 
ing off a workday and going bird-watching,” he says, 


“followed by some years in which I came to realize that | 
because my purpose on earth seems to be towritenovels, | 


lam actually freer when I’m chained to a project: freer 
from guilt, anxiety, boredom, anger, purposelessness.” 


Birds are supposed to be free, or that’s what the song | 


says, but when Franzen looks at them, that’s not what 
he sees. Birds aren't free. They have work to do—eat, 
breed, fly, sing—and they do it. They’re not paralyzed 
by self-consciousness or indecision. When Franzen 
watches birds, he sees himself, but himself at his best, 
which is at work, miserable work, in his rented office, 
chewing tobacco (he’s still at it), shouting himself 
hoarse in front of his crippled laptop. Birds don’t take 
vacations, and neither does he. 

“I'm already losing sleep,” Franzen says, “trying to 


figure out how to lock myself inside a big novel again.” = 
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again—to spend their time and attention being enter- 
tained by things that aren’t books. That awareness has 
changed the way he writes. 

A lot of literary fiction strikes a bargain with the 
reader: you suck up a certain amount of difficulty, of 
resistance and interpretive work and even boredom, 
and then you get the payoff. This arrangement, which 
feels necessary and permanent to us, is primarily a cre- 
ation of the 20th century. Freedom works on something 
more akin to a 19th century model, like Dickens o 
Tolstoy: characters you care about, a story that hook 
you. Franzen has given up trying to impress with hi 
scintillating prose (which he admits he was still doin 
in The Corrections). “It seems all the more imperativ: 
nowadays, to fashion books that are compelling, be 
cause there isso much more distraction they have to rt 
sist,” he says. “To me, now, to do something newisnott 
develop a form for the novel that has never been seen o 
earth before. It means to try tocome to terms asa perso 
and a citizen with what’s happening in the world no 
and to do it in some comprehensible, coherent way.” 

There are any number of reasons to want nove! 
to survive. The way Franzen thinks about it is thé 
books can do things, socially useful things, that othe 
media can’t. He cites—as one does—the philosophe 
Soren Kierkegaard and his idea of busyness: that sta! 
of constant distraction that allows people to avoid di 
ficult realities and maintain self-deceptions. With th 
help of cell phones, e-mail and handheld games, it 
easier to stay busy, in the Kierkegaardian sense, tha 
it’s ever been. 

Reading, in its quietness and sustained concentr 
tion, is the opposite of busyness. “We are so distracte 
by and engulfed by the technologies we've create 
and by the constant barrage of so-called informatio 
that comes our way, that more than ever to immer: 
yourself in an involving book seems socially useful 
Franzen says. “The place of stillness that you have | 
go to to write, but also to read seriously, is the poi 
where you can actually make responsible decisions, 
where you can actually engage productively with an 
otherwise scary and unmanageable world.” 





AS A BIOGRAPHICAL SUBJECT, FRANZEN IS NO PRIZE. 
Unlike, say, Hemingway’s or Mailer’s, his life doesn’t 
exactly teem with incident. He was married once—“an 
autoclave of a marriage, to another writer,” is how he de- 
scribes it—but he’s divorced now. The moststriking fact 
about Franzen’s life is that although he writes almost ex- 
clusively about families, he has not made one of his own. 
This minor detail hasn't escaped his notice. In fact, 
a few years ago, when he was in the weeds with Free- 
dom, he suggested to Chetkovich—this story comes 
with a rueful I-can’t-believe-I-did-that laugh—that 
they acquire some children. Adopt some Iraqi war 
orphans maybe. “I began to think the reason I’m not 
getting anywhere is that I’m a family guy,” he says. 
“Family is perhaps my primary prism for refracting 
the world into meaningful constituents, and one way 
or another we need to have some kids in our lives.” 
But the moment passed. Cooler heads convinced 





me the binoculars so I can admire that last, and he’s | 


right: even I, who do not twitch, can see that it’s a hell 
of a bird, with its solid breastplate of black feathers. 
But not even Franzen can watch birds all the time. 


“There were a couple of years when I could enjoy blow- | 
ing off a workday and going bird-watching,” he says, | 


“followed by some years in which I came to realize that 
because my purpose on earth seems to be to write novels, 
Iam actually freer when I’m chained to a project: freer 
from guilt, anxiety, boredom, anger, purposelessness.” 

Birds are supposed to be free, or that’s what the song 
says, but when Franzen looks at them, that’s not what 
he sees. Birds aren't free. They have work to do—eat, 
breed, fly, sing—and they do it. They’re not paralyzed 
by self-consciousness or indecision. When Franzen 
watches birds, he sees himself, but himself at his best, 
which is at work, miserable work, in his rented office, 
chewing tobacco (he’s still at it), shouting himself 
hoarse in front of his crippled laptop. Birds don’t take 
vacations, and neither does he. 

“I’m already losing sleep,” Franzen says, “trying to 


figure out how to lock myself inside a big novel again.” m 
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Where’s 
The Beet? 
How big-name 
chefs are shrinking 
their customers’ 
carnivore quota 


Photograph by Tom Schierlitz for TIME 


BY JOEL STEIN 


IT’S WEIRD HOW HARD YOU 

have to try to not eat a lot of 

meat. Your French toast comes 

with a side of bacon; chicken 

is dumped on your salad; pro 

tein is the first dinner item you 
consider when shopping and 
the only one when pairing wine. 
Raising, slaughtering and butch 
ering animals might be a lot of work, 
but eating meat is supereasy these days. 
According to one academic’s crunching 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture data, 
the average American over a lifetime 
consumes 21,000 animals—many, | 
presume, kind of by accident. 

Some chefs are trying to lower that 
number. Not by making their restau 
rants vegetarian but by reducing the role 
of protein to what it had been before it got 
so damn cheap. Houses and cars cost 14 
times what they did 50 years ago, while 
the price of chicken hasn't even doubled, 
because factory farming has become so 
efficient. That helps explain why we eat 
150 times as many chickens a year as we 
did 80 years ago. “I grew up on a farm 
in Austria. We had meat once a week. A 
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Chefs Doing More with Less Meat. 
They aren’t vegetarians. They’re veggie-centric 





John Fraser 
Dovetail, 
New York City 


STRATEGY 

On Mondays he 
gives patrons a 
choice between 

a vegetarian or 
vegetable-based prix 
fixe menu for $42 


José Andrés 

Six restaurants in 
Los Angeles and 
Washington 
STRATEGY 

Two of his five best- 
selling tapas items 


at the Bazaar in L.A. 


are spinach and 
asparagus 


Quinn Hatfield 
Hatfield’s, Los 
Angeles 

STRATEGY 

He emphasizes 
small-plate dining, 
with more courses, 
to avoid serving big 
hunks of protein 





Wolfgang Puck 
Twenty-two 
restaurants in nine 


states 


STRATEGY 

Patrons at Cut, his 
steakhouses in 

L.A. and Las Vegas, 
often order veggie- 
intensive appetizers 





Wiener schnitzel was a special-occasion 
thing,” says Spago’s Wolfgang Puck. Puck 
is not the only big-name chef alarmed by 
our current state of carnivorous gluttony. 
“I don’t understand how it’s cheaper to buy 
a whole steak at the Price Club than spin- 
ach,” says José Andrés, the acclaimed Span- 
ish chef who has restaurants in Los Angeles 
and Washington. “How did that happen?” 
The reason Andrés, Puck and others are 
moving animal protein away from the cen- 
ter of the plate isn’t just that doing so ben- 
efits our health and the environment (meat 
production creates a lot of greenhouse 
gases); it’s also that a big hunk of meat can 
be boring to cook—and boring to eat. “I've 





and only 8-oz. 
steaks 


always been the kind of guy who, after 
four bites of a big steak, I’m tired of it,” says 
Mario Batali, whose new cookbook, Molto 
Gusto, argues for the use of meat almost asa 
spice, cut into small pieces in pastas, pizzas, 
rice dishes and vegetables. 

All 15 of Batali’s restaurants serve extra 
vegetarian options on Meatless Monday, 
an offshoot of the partial-vegetarianism 
movement that is spreading across the 
country (see story on page 53); he’s also get- 
ting ready to open a small vegetarian res- 
taurant in New York City. 

While Mediterranean (as well as Asian) 
cooking is inherently less meat-focused 
than American cuisine, Batali says he’s 


What's for dinner 
Telepan in New York 
City charges $19.50 
for its Milanese- 
style zucchini with 
stuffed blossoms and 
white beans 


Vegging Out 
For recipes from 
these chefs, go to 
time.com/less_meat 





Mario Batali 


Bill Telepan 
Fifteen restaurants Telepan, New York 
in three states City 
STRATEGY STRATEGY 


All his restaurants 
offer extra 
vegetarian options 
on Meatless 
Mondays; his 16th 
eatery, opening in 
September in New 
York City, will be 
strictly vegetarian 


The descriptions 
on his monthly 
harvest menus 
give vegetables 
top billing 


had no trouble getting his customers to 
change their thinking. “When ramps 
come in, more than half of our customers 
order pasta with ramps. We've been able 
to train them to appreciate it,” he says of 
the wild leek that in recent years has be- 
come an early-spring favoriteamongfood- 2 
ies. “If we can make customers appreciate 
the fleeting nature of vegetables, they may 
jump on vegetables more quickly.” 

In addition to talking up their nonmeat 
ingredients, some chefs are using small- 3 = 
plate dining, with more courses, to avoid 7 < 
filling one big plate with meat.“Our protein = 
portions are smaller than those of restau- £ / 
rants like this ro years ago,”saysQuinn Hat- © ‘ 
field of Hatfield’s in Los Angeles. “The hard 3 = 
part of that is when someone says, I'll have & © 
the halibut, and it’s not a 6-0z. portion of 
halibut—it’s a 4-0z. piece. That can be hard.” 

But it’s starting to get easier. At Andrés’ 
Los Angeles tapas restaurant, the Bazaar, 
two of his five best-selling items are spinach 
and asparagus. “I love meat, but it’s boring,” 
says Andrés, who is no vegetarian. This is 
a guy who likes to eat baby pigs and tiny 
lambs. “Our brain, our body craves fat. We 
cannot helpit. That’s why a kid willeata hot 
dog quicker than a piece of broccoli.” 

Andrés, however, wants to help Ameri- 
can palates grow up. “Pure flavor to pure 
flavor, I’m sorry, but brussels sprouts, 
white asparagus, a clementine, a pineapple, 
a good peach, the flavor in the mouth, the 
smell—it’s unbeatable,” he says. “It’s a rain- 
bow of possibilities. It’s more interesting 
than any meat.” And restaurant patrons 
need to grasp the economics of making 
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organic, sustainable agriculture the norm. 
“Diners are going to have to understand 
they are going to have to pay more for less 
and that meat is going to be a complement 
for everything else,” he says. 

People may be willing to eat more veg- 
etables, but asking them to pay a lot for 
a meatless entrée is still not a great busi- 
ness plan, even though the overhead and 
prep time are often the same as with meat. 
“Frank Bruni tried to tell me that my $15 
vegetarian cauliflower was too expensive 
because it was just cauliflower,” says Bill 
Telepan, referring to the former New York 
Times restaurant critic. Telepan is a near 
vegetarian who creates all the dishes at 
his eponymous New York City restaurant 
around the vegetable instead of the protein. 
He has done well with his harvest menus, 
in which he reverses standard menu story- 
telling and gives the vegetable top billing in 
the description, followed by the meat. But 
he offers these menus only once a month. 

Contrast that with the eternal steak- 
house. “A steakhouse rarely goes out of 
business,” says Puck. “Most don’t even have 
achef with a lot of talent.” But Puck’s steak 
houses, Cut (in Los Angeles and Las Vegas), 
have gotten amazing reviews for their ap- 
petizers, some of which are meat-free, and 
that has helped him sell a lot of 8-0z. steaks 
instead of the more typical 14-0z. portion. “I 
want people to get the flavor and taste of the 
meat but not sit with half the cow in front of 
them,” he says. When Puck eats at Cut with 
his wife, they split the 8-0z. steak. Likewise, 
Kerry Simon, who eats meat about once a 
week, is offering smaller meat portions— 
and vegetarian items—at his newly opened 
steak restaurants in Atlantic City, N.J., and 
Las Vegas. “I think there’s a lot of mixed 
diners out there,” he says. 

That's what John Fraser of New York 
City’s Dovetail has been trying to figure 
out. In March he started changing his 
menu on Mondays to a $42 four-course 
prix fixe that lets diners choose whether 
to go vegetarian or vegetable-focused (for 
instance, long beans, jalapeno and sea- 
urchin butter). He’s treating Mondays asa 
test to see if he can afford to open a veggie- 
centric restaurant, which reflects a style 
similar to how he eats. “In support of the 
carrots, a little bit of lamb—it makes it 
more meaningful and rich,” he says. 

Getting people to trade their ham- 
burger for carrots with a bit of lamb re 
quires getting them to think more about 
the meat they’re eating. “You can relate it 
to sex,” Fraser says. “If you have it every 
day and it’s crazy and beautiful, it isn’t 
meaningful. But if you have it every once 
in a while, it becomes meaningful.” Fra- 
ser, it’s worth noting, is a far better chef 


than convincing-analogy maker. a 
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Weekday Vegetarians. Yes, 
they’re compromising a principle. 
But they still get to eat bacon! 


BY DAN FASTENBERG 


“Sushi tastes amazing. A great 
steak is just amazing.” Those 
are not the words you expect 
to hear from a leader of the 
vegetarian movement. But 
that's how Graham Hill, founder 
of the sustainability website 
TreeHugger, feels about the 
fleshier components of his diet. 
He is a self-described “weekday 
vegetarian,” a compromise 
that came about after years of 
trying—and failing—to adhere 
to a strictly vegetarian diet. 

For the past year, Hill has 
preached the cause of partial 
vegetarianism to help fight global 
warming. According to the U.N., 
the livestock industry produces 
18% of the world’s greenhouse 
gases. Part-time vegetarians, 
a.k.a. flexitarians, choose what 
to eat and when. The popular 
Meatless Monday movement, 
which began in 2003, has been 
backed by many celebrities, 
including Paul McCartney, 
who has spearheaded his own 
Meat Free Monday campaign. 
Last year the Belgian city of 
Ghent picked Thursday as its 
Veggiedag, calling for meat-free 
options to be served that day in 
schools and public institutions. 

The drive to avoid eating 
meat on certain days is not 
new. Catholics have long been 
urged to abstain on Fridays. But 
environmentalists have only 
recently caught on. “The surge 
is due to a sense of a plateau. 


You've already reached out to 
the base of strict vegetarians, 
and it’s hard to get beyond 
those numbers,” says Peter 
Singer, a Princeton philosophy 
professor and the author of 
Animal Liberation, “People 
should go further, but it’s 
progress in the right direction.” 

Although the American 
Dietetic Association (ADA) 
doesn't track the number of 
part-timers, the group says 
roughly 2.5% of Americans are 
strictly vegetarian, a diet that 
poses no health risks as long 
as practitioners get enough 
protein from beans and other 
nonmeat sources. “A partial- 
vegetarian plan is a little more 
user-friendly,” says Dawn 
Jackson Blatner, a flexitarian 
and ADA spokesperson. 

The goal for many activists 
is simply to get more people to 
eat less meat. “Absolute purists 
should be living in a cave,” 
says Ingrid Newkirk, president 
of People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals (PETA). 
“Anybody who witnesses the 
suffering of animals and has 
a glimmer of hope of reducing 
that suffering can't take the 
position that it’s all or nothing. 
We have to be pragmatic. 
Screw the principle.” Ld] 
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“Now choosing your wine is as easy as choosing a restaurant.” 
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Enjoy 12 Outstanding Wines 
JUST $69.99 — SAVE $100 
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Woman on a splurge 
In Italv, Roberts finds 
the pleasures of eating 






and doing nothing 


MOVIES 
BY MARY POLS 
Eat and Run. \ 1 WOlTd Ti 1 AFTER HER BITTER DIVORCE, WRITER ELIZ 


abeth Gilbert traveled the world for a 
year. In Italy she ate and learned the lan 
rhe 1d rant lariqa Ri guage; in India she joined an ashram and 
, ee meditated. In Bali, her final destination, 
she planned to devote herself to prayer, 
studying under a wizened medicine man 
named Ketut. Instead, she fell in love with 
a Brazilian businessman, achieving inner 
peace and a happy ending for the memoir 
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she was already under contract to write. 
That book, Eat, Pray, Love, was released in 
2006 and went on to become a publishing 
phenomenon, selling more than 7 mil- 
lion copies worldwide. 

Most women brave enough to set out 
on such an adventure might come back 
with a diary they'd be obliged to call Eat, 
Pray, Dysentery. The symmetry of that 
convenient love, capping off the year— 
Gilbert is now married to the man she 
metin Bali, whom she calls Felipe in that 
book and this year’s best-selling sequel, 
Committed—is a bit hard to swallow for 
some of us. Its fairy-tale quality, the one 
by which a woman's quest ends with a 
man, seemed less like real life and more 
like a Julia Roberts movie. 

Which is why I found myself rather 
happily anticipating Eat Pray Love, the 
big-screen version of Gilbert’s book di- 
rected by Glee and Nip/Tuck creator Ryan 
Murphy. (He shares a screenplay credit 
for the movie with Jennifer Salt.) Now 
that Eat, Pray, Love had lost its commas 
and become a movie actually starring 
Julia Roberts, I was no longer annoyed 
by how much it seemed like one; it had 
assumed its rightful place in the enter- 
tainment universe. 

With a running time of 140 minutes 
that feels even longer, the film is hardly 
the playful frolic you’d hope for from 
Murphy, whose Glee is often 42 of the 
most joyous minutes on television. But 
Gilbert devotees should be thrilled with 
the film. Eat Pray Love is a lushly pho- 
tographed adaptation that glosses over 
some details (like the fact that Liz got 
an advance to write about her spiritual 
journey) and takes the liberty of creat 
ing a sensible best-girlfriend character, 
Liz’s publisher Delia (the no-nonsense 
Viola Davis). But it’s otherwise a faith 
ful rendering of Gilbert’s text. The food 
styling is sumptuous—I will dream of 
something I took to be a zucchini blos- 
som oozing cheese—and the stunning 
locations include many of the places Gil- 
bert actually frequented, among them 
Ketut’s house in Bali. (The medicine 
man is played by Hadi Subiyanto, a flute 
player the filmmakers found in Jakarta.) 

As for Roberts, she’s just right for the 
role of Gilbert, who is also tall and pret- 
ty and charismatic. Roberts looks fetch- 
ing devouring pizza. She looks fetching 


Most women brave 
enough for such an 
adventure might come 
back with a diary titled 
Eat, Pray, Dysentery 
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in various sacklike ethnic outfits. She 
graciously allows herself to be shot 
looking haggard, although these images 
are usually closely followed by ademon- 
stration of her breathtaking luminosity 
in, Say, a to-die-for sari. (Outfits, jewelry 
and furnishings from the film, as well 
as goodies like Eat Pray Love—inspired 
soap, are available for sale on the Home 
Shopping Network.) And when her 
brown eyes well up with tears of grati- 
tude, empathy or fear—as they often 
do—rather than making Liz seem like 
a crybaby, they convey a deep psychic 
wound, one the universe really should 
heal if it has any decency. 


Have Ex, Will Travel 

YET IT’S A VAGUELY SOURCED WOUND, 
and her angst has a tepid quality, even 
though Liz’s rationales for being a 
runaway wife and girlfriend are more 
fleshed out here than in Gilbert’s frus- 
tratingly discreet memoir. As Felipe 
(Javier Bardem) says after she’s rejected 
his offer of a romantic vacation on a des- 
ert isle, “What's the problem, Liz?” The 
same question might cross the minds 
of moviegoers. Liz’s ex-husband Ste- 
phen (Billy Crudup) is no obvious vil 
lain, just a feckless sort who by his own 
admission has a tendency to get “side- 
tracked” (one semester of law school, 
some fleeting culinary experience, now 
pondering a master’s in education). 
And while it is clear she doesn’t want 
to have children—when Delia hands 
her infant son to Stephen, Liz regards 
the package of baby and husband as if it 
were a bad oyster she might be obliged to 
swallow—it isn’t clear he’s particularly 
desirous of them either. 

It’s when Liz (still negotiating her di- 
vorce in New York City) takes up with an 
actor named David (James Franco) that 
she starts to seem less like a woman in 
an existential crisis than a woman with 
lousy taste in men. David is supposed to 
be her soul mate, but Murphy and Franco 
render him a self-dramatizing bohemi- 
an. Everyone, even Franco, seems to be 
laughing at the character. After a dinner 
party, Delia’s salt-ofthe-earth husband 
Andy (the delightful Mike O’Malley) 
drains the joy out of the romance by 
astutely noting how Liz and David, in 
matching leather jackets, seem to be 
morphing into each other—just as, after 
several years of marriage, Liz had started 
to look and dress like Stephen. 

So even if we can’t take her pain all 
that seriously, we see why Liz needed to 
light out for foreign lands. | just wish 
Andy had turned up with an occasional 
care package to deliver some leveling, 














SIGNAL 
IS STRENGTH. 


We each have a signal. 

A river of raw energy that flows with us. 
A power.A superpower. _ 
A super communication power. 
To wield with mighty force. 


verizon 





When Julia Met 
Elizabeth 


In 2006, Julia Roberts read the first few 
pages of Eat, Pray, Love, put the book 
down, went online and ordered her best 
friend a copy so they could read it in tan 
dem. Clearly she felt an affinity for author 
Elizabeth Gilbert, another pretty woman 


known for enchanting audiences. The 
two have plenty more in common 


JULIA 
ROBERTS 
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A Georgia native, 
Roberts divides her 
time among Malibu, 
Calif., Manhattan 
and New Mexico 


Firm believer 


5 ft. 9 in. 


On her second, to 
cameraman Danny 
Moder 


Roberts reportedly 
has a cordial 
relationship with her 
first husband Lyle 
Lovett 





Has been known 
to chase down 
paparazzi to yell 
at them for taking 
pictures of her 
children 


Recently wrapped 
Larry Crowne with 
Tom Hanks, slated 

for 2014 


FROM LEFT: FRANCOIS DUHAMEL 


ELIZABETH 
GILBERT 





| 41 (34 when the 


events of the book 
occurred) 


Born in Connecticut, 


Gilbert lives in 
Frenchtown, N.J. 


Exercise of choice 


5 ft. 8 in. 


On her second, 


to Brazilian 
businessman José 
Nunes 


Gilbert's messy 
breakup with 
Michael Cooper 
prompted him 

to pen his own 
memoir, Displaced, 
so far unpublished 


| Gilbert told USA 


Today she is “not 
private” and will 
share personal 
information in the 
grocery-store line 


| With a sequel to 
| EPL now in stores, 


is reportedly at 
work on a novel 
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sensible comment. In Rome he might 
have pointed out that even as she aspires 
to dolce far niente—the sublimely Italian 
art of doing nothing—Liz suffers an anx- 
iety of observation anda chronic need to 
define her state of being. He could have 
interrupted a depressingly chick-flickish 
scene in which Liz and her Swedish pal 
Sofi (Tuva Novotny) try to fit into tiny 
jeans to note that the women, inspired 
by Liz’s bracing speech about empower 
ing herself to enjoy eating, had initially 
gone shopping for bigger jeans. His take 
on Liz’s year abroad as a whole, in fact, 
might have been that beautiful white 
people enjoy listening rapturously to 
moral lectures and fortune-cookie af 
firmations delivered by the old, the un 
attractive or the darker-skinned. Liz, 
of course, is the most obvious recipient 
of these wisdoms, and Roberts receives 
them beatifically. Her smile is still daz 
zlingly divine, but Eat Pray Love would 
not have suffered from a grin trim. 


A Meditative Detour 
EVEN, I SUSPECT, FOR LOYALISTS, EAT 
Pray Love will bog down in India, be 
cause while food consumption is fun to 
watch, the emptying of the mind is not. 
And then there’s Richard from Texas 
(Richard Jenkins), the font of supposed 
wisdom Liz meets at the ashram. In real 
life, Richard Vogt, who dubbed Gilbert 
“Groceries” because she ate so much, 
became an Oprah-feted celebrity in his 
own right before his death earlier this 
year. Jenkins’ natural dryness balances 
some of the sappy stuff Richard spouts, 
but even so, the character is mysteri 
ously invasive. Why does this man feel 
so compelled to badger Liz with nick 
names and complain about her lousy 
meditation habits? 

Nonetheless, one of Richard’s bossy 
slogans resonates: “You want to get to 
the castle, Groceries, you’ve got to swim 
the moat.” He might have been talking 
about the movie. It’s a shame our par- 
ticular moat, the ashram of Pray, is so 
exhausting, because in the Love section 
Bardem proves himself a worthy castle. 
A man who looks like that should not, 
in theory, be able to pull off the role of a 
romantically wounded pussycat. But he 
does, and watching the relationship be- 
tween Liz and Felipe evolve from a com 
forting friendship to a love that’s both 
companionable and sexy is gratifying. 
Liz may have been self-involved—when 
she responds to Ketut’s loving welcome 
of “You, you, you” with “Me, me, me!” 
she might not be joking—but we're still 
pleased to see her get her Julia Roberts— 
style happy ending. 2 
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MOVIES 


Pilgrim’s Progress. Scoit Pi/grim vs. the 


World is a fizzy double feature ot 


rOrm) 


com sweetness and video-game fights 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


MICHAEL CERA IS THE PETER PAN OF THE 
millennial generation: at 22, he seems 
stuck in preadolescence, his appearance 
nearly the same as it was in his early TV 
roles and in starring stints in Superbad, 
Nick & Norah’s Infinite Playlist and Youth in 
Revolt. His voice hasn’t changed yet, and 
his only facial hairis his eyebrows. What 
was the name of his breakout TV showin 
2003? Ah, yes: Arrested Development. 
Even when playing someone his 
own age—the hero of Scott Pilgrim vs. 
the World—Cera seems like the movies’ 
coolest, most reticent tween. A Toronto 
layabout who plays in the not-so-hot 
rock band Sex Bob-omb, Scott shares 
a bed but nothing more with his gay 
roommate Wallace (Kieran Culkin); has 
an intensely platonic relationship with 
a high school girl, Knives Chau (Ellen 
Wong); and on the night he finds true 
love with dream girl Ramona Flowers 
(Mary Elizabeth Winstead), spends it 
with her but doesn’t have sex. A lot of us 
would like to be half our ages, but if a 
guy is 22, he maybe doesn’t want to be 11. 
Then again, since so many action mov 
ies play out kids’ video-game fantasies 
of blowing stuff up, and since guy com 
edies trade largely in school-yard taunts 
and boys’-room giggles, maybe Cera’s 
wise-child stasis makes him the current 
ideal of a young star. [f so, then Scott Pil- 
grim is the perfect summation of Holly 
wood at this moment—an apotheosis of 


p . fal 


American male infantilism—and, on its 
own, a most likable mess. 

Very closely adapted from the first 
of Bryan Lee O’Malley’s six Scott Pilgrim 
comic books, the film was directed by 
Edgar Wright, the Englishman who sub 
limely mashed genres in Shaun of the Dead 
(rom-com meets zombie movie) and Hot 
Fuzz (a quirky cop comedy that flares into 
asplatter fest). So he’s just the gent to take 
on a love story that’s also a martial-arts 
showdown: in order to win Ramona’s 
hand, Scott must do battle, video-game 
style, with her seven evil exes. 


Pow! Zap! Thud! 
IF YOU'RE A FAN OF NARRATIVE INTEG 
rity, stay away. The first half of the movie 
is an acutely observed character comedy, 
as we meet the women in Scott's life: 
Knives; Ramona; the band’s drummer, 
Kim (Alison Pill); and Scott’s sister Stacey 
(Anna Kendrick), all of whom are wor 
thier humans than he. Then the fights 
begin, people sprout superhero powers 
at whim, and comic-book visual effects 
lightning bolts, heart-shaped kisses, 
whooshes and thuds—accompany the 
action as in the old Batman TV show. 
This section can get wearying if 
you're not Scott’s emotional age. But 
Wright leaves a residue of sweetness 
from the first part, in which the per 
petually immature Scott has to choose 
among all those fabulous women. That’s 
what makes Scott Pilgrima fizzy, defiantly 
schizophrenic semidelight. cs] 





Que Cera, Cera Scott does battle with his girlfriena’s evil ex Gideon (Jason Schwartzman) 
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The Myth of Fact. Despite all the evidence, 
many still believe Obama wasn’t born in the 
U.S. Maybe the truth isn’t what it used to be 


ON AUG. 4, BARACK OBAMA, PRESIDENT 
of the United States, celebrated his 49th 
birthday. Orat least, he did if you live in 
one version of the U.S. If you live in an- 
other version, on Aug. 4, Barack Obama, 
the claimant to the presidency, celebrated 
an unknown anniversary of his birth 
on foreign soil, maybe in Kenya, which 
makes him ineligible to hold his office. 
That alternative U.S. is a surprisingly 
big one: according toa CNN—Opinion 
Research poll, 27% of Americans say 
Obama was probably or definitely not 
born in this country. There’s a political 
divide—41% of Republicans believe it— 
but a not insignificant 15% of Democrats 
do as well. And they believe it despite, or 
perhaps because of, the fact that the ru 
mor has been repeatedly and thoroughly 
debunked by the press (and dismissed by 
Hawaii's Republican governor). 
Journalists, and those who critique 
them, like to believe that facts conquer 
all. If the press reports quickly, fully 
and responsibly, myths will be dis- 
pelled, scales will fall from eyes, and 
society will be guided along the path of 
reason. It’s time to wonder whether that 
belief is itself a myth. 


There is no reasonable basis on which to 
believe Obama was not legally born in 
the U.S. A lot of people believe it anyway, 
spurred by claims in mass e-mails echoed 
on websites and talk radio, Many also 
believe that he isa Muslim, that 9/11 

was an inside job or the work of Saddam 
Hussein, that health care reform will es- 
tablish “death panels,” that FEMA made 


If you want to believe 
that Obama is an 
illegitimate President, 
you can choose from any 
number of reasons not 
to believe me 
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| plans for “concentration camps,” that 


Trig Palin’s real mother is not Sarah but 
Bristol, that corporations or community 


| organizers stole this or that election. 


Rumors and conspiracy theories 
are oddly comforting. They simplify a 


| complex world—one that experts con- 





stantly get wrong. They reaffirm nar- 
ratives (Obama is dishonest, Obama is 


| un-American, Obama is alien). They offer 


superiority (don’t be one of the suckers). 


| They tell the disenfranchised they are not 
_ crazy (the world really is against you). So 


they go far, far back—moon-landing deni- 


| al, Holocaust denial, round-Earth denial. 


Technology now enables rumors to 


| spread at the speed of the Forward E-Mail 


button. But the common explanation— 
that new media let us self-select into 


| groups and never hear news that contra- 





dicts our beliefs—may be too simple. We 
do hear contradictory news. But we have 
better ways to invalidate it. 

In his book True Enough: Learning to 
Live in a Post-Fact Society, Farhad Manjoo 
writes that the rise of self-selecting 
media tribes has led to a decrease in 
“generalized trust” but an increase in 
“particularized trust.” We have less 
faith in society at large: government, the 


press, the general electorate. But, like the 














| looking at myths the wrong way: as an 5 
| illness that can be cured by a dose of fact. | 2 3 





| residents of virtual villages, we have ever | 


stronger trust in our small networks. 
People now live in self-buttressing for- 

tresses of myth, where debunking a belief 
only confirms it. If you want to believe 
that Obamais an illegitimate President, 
you can choose from any number of rea 
sons not to believe me if I say otherwise. 
The media make things up: look at Jayson 


| Blair! And who is this Poniewozik guy? A 


liberalmember of the liberal media trying 


| to carry water for his liberal President! Con 


sider the source! Why is he trying so hard 


| to convince me? What is he so afraid of? 


The effect may go to the very wiring 


| of our brains. Studies at the University 


of Michigan and Yale found that 
partisans, when confronted with 
facts that disproved their preheld 
beliefs (e.g., that WMD were found 
in Iraq or that Chief Justice John 
Roberts was associated with a vio 
lent antiabortion group), actually 
held on to their misbeliefs more 
strongly. One theory is that this is 
the brain’s way of resolving cogni 
tive dissonance. 

Then again, maybe you think 
the researchers were biased—the 
Michigan study, for one, founda 
stronger “backfire” effect among 
conservatives—and so can disregard | 
their findings. See how easy it is? z fi 


All this suggests that we couldbe |: 





For starters, conspiracists are all about 
facts, or at least data—torrents of detail, 
whether false data or actual facts ar- 
ranged to imply a bigger falsehood. 

This doesn’t mean the truth is impo 


| tent. There is value in attempting to knock EE 


down myths, or in catching falsehoods by 
public figures in major forums—theidea | 
behind PolitiFact’s fact-checking partner- | ws 
ship with ABC’s This Week. 5 
But sadly, facts may just have their 
limits. Mark Twain is reputed to have |Z e 
said (or is it only a rumor?) that a lie can 2k 
travel halfway around the world while 
the truth is tying its shoes. For the lie, 
transportation hasonlyimprovedsince || . 
Twain’s day. Whereas the truth now finds | 3 2 
that, before departing, the lie has tied its 
shoelaces together. . 
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TIME'S PICKS FOR THE WEEK 


Q&A 
Rosanne Cash 


A Grammy Award-winning musician 
and daughter of legendary country star 
Johnny Cash, Rosanne Cash has been in 
the spotlight since childhood. In her new 
memoir, Composed, she artfully depicts a 
life defined by great success, crushing loss 
and unyielding determination. 


Is there a connection between writing a book 
and writing a song? 

Of course. There is melody in prose, it’s just 
far more subtle. There is a rhythm, and 
when I find it when I’m writing prose, it’s 
very satisfying. 


The book jumps around between significant 
events in your life. Was it your decision to 
avoid a chronological structure? 

MOVIE Yeah. I liked the idea of doing set pieces 
Animal Kingdom and then the overarching narrative of the 
artist-coming-of-age thing. I wasn’t inter 
ested in saying “I was born on a Tuesday” 





[he beasts are wild in David Michdd’s Sundance winner 


as if Leatherface’s clan had moved from Texas to Australia and then going straight up to last week. 
ind from chain-saw-wielding to organized crime. The 
; 14 + . Hd Of the numerous personal traumas you 
) < ed Tam} < »Nne Or Pc Va) 
Ae | o1soned familly va ues anc acute performance > WI Keep address, which was the hardest to revisit? 
-3| you glued like a rubbernecker to this ¢ reepy Saga. My parents’ deaths were the most painful. 


+ It was gut-wrenching, but I couldn’t leave 

<a IDEA that out. I was really torn about whether to 
: Madden NFL 11 leave the eulogies in. 

==| The latest edition of EA Sports’ storied NFL series has a new feature 

=| worth the price of admission. GameFlow, which suggests plays 

+| based on the situation, draws on actual NFL data instead of a preset 

=| algorithm, so you don’t throw a Hail Mary on second and short. 


Your father gave you a list of 100 essential 
country songs when you were 
18. What's going to be on the 
list you give your musician 
daughter Chelsea? 

Well, [have to sort through 
my Neil Young and the 
Beatles, Guy Clark, proba 
bly something by the girl’s 
father [Rodney Crowell], 
Springsteen—it’s a matter 
of picking out one or two 
songs from those artists. 









DVD 


+ The Good, the Bad, the Weird 


;2| This splashy South Korean gloss on Sergio Leone’s The Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly sends three adventurers after hidden treasure in the 
Japan-occupied Manchuria of the 1930s. Kim Jee Woon’s version may 
have more verve than cinematic style, but it’s still a splendid hoot. 


ALBUM 


53 King of the Beach 

After two albums of homemade tracks, lo-fi poster boy Nathan 
Williams (a.k.a. Wavves) finally got into a proper studio for King of 

the Beach. The result is his strongest and most listenable effort yet—a 
picture-perfect snapshot of youthful ennui over hook-heavy pop punk. 


You had major brain surgery 
in 2007. How did that 
change you? 

Ihave this urgency about do 
ing the things I want to doin 
this world now—the projects 
I want to complete, the songs I 
want to write, the people I want to 
work with, what I want to learn and 
experience.—BY CHARLIE DUERR 





“fe DVD 
3: 5 Max Headroom: The Complete Series 


TV was medium and message, hero and enemy in this ‘80s cyber 
punk series about a muckraker in a media-saturated dystopia and 
the title character, a computer-generated celebrity (and real-life 
Coke pitchman). As sci-fi culture critique, Max was the real thing. 





Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 


By Richard Corliss, Charlie Duerr, Peter Ha and James Poniewozik 
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Bring On the Elites! Why | want experts 
sitting on the Supreme Court. And 


remodeling my kitchen 


I WENT TO A BETTER COLLEGE THAN YOU DID. THAT 
does not make me a better person than you. It does, how- 
ever, make me smarter, more knowledgeable, more curi- 
ous and more ambitious. So, in a lot of ways, better. 

Though that may seem obvious, we in the academic 
elite don’t bring up stuff like this often, because the 
income gap between us and everyone else has bal- 
looned grotesquely, and we feel bad about it. Plus, as 
technology removes barriers to entry, the nonacademic 
elite has come to believe that because anyone can do 
anything, we are all equally skilled at everything. Blog- 
gers opine about world politics on TV alongside mem- 
bers of the Council on Foreign Relations. On YouTube, 
$100 million studio movie clips go up against guys 
crying over rainbows. More appalling, 
people demand that I read their 
e-mails, since I expect them to 
read my columns. This is like 
arguing that LeBron James has 
to play one-on-one with every 
NBA fan. In that analogy, lam 
LeBron James and the e-mail 
author is the NBA fan. I explain 
this only because you went to 
such a bad college. 

The idea that we’re all equal- 
ly qualified is so widely accept- 
ed that when interviewing Vice 
President Joe Biden on the Today 
show about the nomination 
of Elena Kagan to the Supreme Court, Matt Lauer said, 
“Here’s how the current bench will look. Five of the cur- 
rent Justices will be graduates of Harvard Law School. 
Three will be graduates of Yale Law School. Another 
will have gone to Yale Law School but graduated from 
Columbia... Doesn't it sound a little elitist to you?” Un- 
doubtedly, spell-check sounds a little elitist to you when 
an hour of your news program is anchored by Hoda Kotb 
and Kathie Lee Gifford. 

I had assumed the Supreme Court was one of the 
places that needed to be elitist. Being a Supreme Court 
Justice isn’t like being a community-college student or a 
Huffington Post columnist. The court is one of the few 
institutions in which people have to do some elite think- 
ing. Have you ever read the Constitution? Of course 
you haven't: it’s boring as hell. It’s for nerds. It contains 
sentences like “No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law 
shall be passed.” Now try to use that sentence to explain 
why gays should or shouldn’t get married. You can see 
why you'd have to go to Yale Law for this. 
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This isn’t the first time someone has made the 
antielitist argument about the court. When G. Harrold 
Carswell, aman who apparently could not spell either of 
his own names, was nominated by Richard Nixon, Sena 
tor Roman Hruska defended him by saying, “Even if he 
were mediocre, there are a lot of mediocre judges and 
people and lawyers. They are entitled to a little repre 
sentation, aren't they, anda little chance?” I’m guessing 
Hruska was one of those kids who actually put his Little 
League participation trophy on top of his dresser. 
The difference is that when Hruska said that, every 
one immediately made fun of him, and Carswell lost the 
nomination. Forty years later, Lauer sounded reasonable. 
Even the Vice President didn’t try to talk him out of it. We 
have elevated common sense above learned reason. 
Magazine editors and network 
executives make writers cut 
references and words they think 
most people won't know—even 
though everybody has Wiki- 
pedia. We are becoming a coun 
try that believes the rich have 
earned their money but the well 
educated have not earned their 
intellectual superiority. This 
leads to a nation that idolizes 
Kardashians. 
Antielitism is a cancer 
waiting to metastasize in any 
democracy and one that Alexis 
de Tocqueville worried about for the U.S. Why do I bring 
this up? Because in any argument of any kind, elites al 
ways quote Tocqueville. 
Yes, it’s unfair that so much of our future is deter 
mined by what we did in high school, as if we were some 
Soviet Olympic team. But until we come up with a better 
system, if I have brain surgery, I want it done by a doc- 
tor who went to an amazing medical school. Just like | 
want my Brazilian jujitsu instructor to have a red belt, 
my prisoners of war to be rescued by a Navy Seal and 
my technical-support phone operator to speak passable 
English. In fact, | wish more jobs had clear forms of elit 
ism. Specifically, building contractors. : 
Teaching our children that we're all equally valu 
able, it turns out, was a stupid message. We have to go 
back to keeping the scores of kids’ games and giving 
trophies only to the ones who win. I lost almost every 
game | played, and I didn’t mind. You know why? 
Because I knew I'd be going to a better college than 3 
the other kids. ss & 
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Prologue 







I am an invisible man. 
No, I am not a spook like those who haunted Edgar 
Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood-movie 
ectoplasms. I am a man of substance, of flesh and 
bone, fiber and liquids—and I might even be said 
to possess a mind. I am invisible, understand, 
simply because people refuse to see me. Like the 
bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus 
sideshows, it is as though I have been surrounded 
by mirrors of hard, distorting glass. When they 
approach me they see only my surroundings, 
themselves, or figments of their imagination— 
indeed, everything and anything except me. 

Nor is my invisibility exactly a matter of a 
biochemical accident to my epidermis. That 
invisibility to which I refer occurs because of a 
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